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For complete versatility 
in the darkroom 


-+. a complete line of special- 
purpose chemicals from Ansco’s 
famous laboratories. No dark- 
room is up to date without 


them! 


Whatever the quality of the origi- 
nal exposure, the nature of the 
subject, or the conditions under 
which the shot was taken, Ansco 
chemicals afford maximum scope 
for your personal artistry as ex- 


pressed in the finished print. 
Here are five different chemical 
preparations that belong onevery 
darkroom shelf. 


Want it COLD and 
sparkling ? 


Use 
ANSCO 
VIVIDOL a 

Paper — 


Ansco_.. 


Vivipol, 


See 


Developer ea 


Get brilliant highlights contrast- 
ing with deep, neutral black image 
tones. (For best results, use Ansco 
Cykora or Convira papers.) 


Want it WARM and 
rich? 


ANSCO 
ARDOL 
Paper 
Developer 
Particularly desirable for rich, 
warm toned portrait prints. (Rec- 


ommended papers: Ansco India- 


tone and Cykora.) 





Want to REDUCE 
density ? 


Use 


ANSCO 
REDUCER 


hams . 


Either for special, “trick” effects, 


or to reduce excessive density of 


negatives that have been overex- 


posed or overde veloped, or both. 





Want to INCREASE 
density ? 


Use 
ANSCO 
Mercury iewsurue 
Poison 


SC 


intensifier 


It helps you get the best possible 
prints from weak, underdeveloped 
negatives. Ansco also supplies a 


packaged Copper Intensifer. 





Want to VARY 
density ? 


ANSCO 
New 


Coccine 


Heighten the density of local are- 
as in the negative, leaving the rest 
as is, or after over-all treatment 
with Ansco Reducer. 


Get these chemical preparations from your Ansco dealer. He will also 
furnish you with information about the many other Ansco products 
available to help you make better pictures. 


Ask for ANSCO chemicals 


ANSCO, BINGHAMTON, N. Y. A DIVISION OF GENERAL ANILINE & FILM CORPORATION, 


“FROM RESEARCH TO REALITY.” 
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A Great Name Joins 


GRAFLEX! 


CIRO 35 


..» best buy for low-cost color! 


An all-American favorite in the popular-priced field, all-metal Ciro 
35, is the only range-finder 35 under $50. Its features include 
Wollensak lenses; built-in flash synchronization: coupled range- 
finder; film counter. It’s a great buy . . . guaranteed by Graflex! 


CIRO-FLEX ... America’s Best Selling Twin-lens Reflex! 


In a class by itself for ease of operation. One twist of a knob and your focus 
is razor-sharp on the ground glass! Five models provide a broad price range 
F each has field lens for brighter viewing, easier composition: compact 
steel-welded construction and famous Wollensak lens. Three models have 
built-in flash synchronization! A prize-winner outdoors, indoors . . . for 
action shots or photo-studies. Another “great” for Graflex! 
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Super D. Graflex 


im 


Century Graphic 


yet 


Pacemaker Graphics 
The 


Graphic has focal plane 


Brilliant full-sized 


Lowest priced, 


packed with famous 


famous Speed 
(right side up) 


that 


age 
makes it 
what you see, 


Features the 


certain 


governed Graphic features. 


speeds to 1/1000th.: 


shutter with 
you get! 


glass focus, 


Ektalite 


Ground 
Automatic 


built-in flash syne.; the 


Graflok Back (with Ektalite Field Lens). 
Crown Graphic is identical, except for 


and costs less! 


Graflok Back, 
Field Lens, built-in flash syne., coated col 


or-corrected F/4.5 lens and fast 


It’s Graphic quality at a truly budget price! 


shutter. 


Diaphragm for full-aperture focus, focal 


plane shutter and many other features, in 


cluding built-in flash synchronization! Ideal 


focal plane shutter . . . 


WELCOME GIFTS! ...Graflex and Ciro Accessories. 


Your Graflex dealer has everything from lenses to carrying 
Don’t miss the new Graflex Polaroid Land Back (fin- 


cases. 
ished prints in a minute! ) . and the all-metal 
Tripod with adjustable center post (packs in a suitcase!) 


Graflex 


for portraits. 


Graflex Inc., Dept. 13 

Rochester 8, New York 

Please send me details on: 

O Speed Graphic O Crown Graphic 
O Century Graphic O Super D Graflex 
O Cire 35 O Ciro-flex 


O Polaroid Land Back O Graflex Tripod 


Vame 
Street 
City 


County or Zone 





Articles 


A New Technique in Photograms 
by Victor Killing 


Here is a new technique which produces 
unique results. The article gives step-by- 
step instructions so that anyone can du- 
plicate the results reproduced here 


13 


Space Makes the Picture 
by Hans Kaden, FPSA, FRPS 


One of the masters of pictorial photog- 
raphy tells how one of his salon prints 
was made and sets down the procedure 
he follows. Learn from him how to im- 
prove your own work. 


38 


Why Not Try Printon? 
by Robert Thattell 


A Photographer Has Fun 


Pictorial Feature 


Make a Career in Fashion 
by Harry Spotts, Jr. 


Everyone Is Photogenic 
by John Reiner 


Put iu a Good Word 
by Carlyle F. Trevelyan 


Better Prints with Latensification 
by Joseph Foldes 
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January 


Cover 


Our cover gis! this month is Liz Hastings, New York 
model. The cover picture is by young, talented Alan 
Fontaine who also photographed Miss Hastings in the 
series on page 22. Turn to that page and see if you 
recognize our cover girl. 
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New ‘52 Rollei Annual 


Just arrived . . . contains the 80 winning 
prints from the world-wide Rollei contest, 
representing 26 nations . . . plus well 
illustrated editorial section to help Rollei 
owners. Order now at dealers. $3.95 
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Planning seriously for better photography with 

better equipment for the coming year? Then give serious 
consideration to Rolleiflex . . . the camera that will insure 
complete photographic satisfaction for years to come. 

No camera can match its popularity among the top-flight 
photographers . . . none can equal its operating convenience, 


versatility and superb picture results. 


But if you now are the proud owner of a Rollei, be sure 

to get full information on the many practical Rollei 
accessories designed to extend its unmatched convenience 
and versatility, and give you greater satisfaction from 


your camera. Ask your dealer for details, or write today. 


Burleigh Brooks Company 


10 West 46th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 


Western States, Alaska and Hawaii: PONDER & BEST, ING. 


814 North Cole Ave., Hollywood 38, California 













WESTON 


EXPOSURE METERS 





MASTER 
Ask your dealer for the new bulletin— 


C44C— which gives latest WESTON film ratings J 


NO PARKING 
PROBLEMS! 


Enjoy friendly informality... 
exceptionally clean, beauti- 
ful rooms reasonable 
rates. Don’t accept less than 
the best—two air-conditioned 
dining rooms—entertainment | 


—every modern hotel com- 


fort. Bring your car—plenty | 


| 
| 


of parking space. Write to- 


day. 


ROOMS FROM $1.75 


HOTEL 


MINNESOTAN 


Washington at 2nd Ave. South 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


Space and Relief 


Now here is another experiment. First, as- 
sume as comfortable a position as possible. 
Then look for two objects which are almost 
in line, but separated by an appreciable dis- 
tance. Two trees, the first about 30 feet dis- 
tant and a second one perhaps twice as 
far, are ideal. 

Select some point in the nearer object 
which is just large enough to see clearly. As 
you do, you are fully aware of the second 
object in its position behind the first one. 
Pick the minute point as close as possible to 
the edge of the object and in an edge which 
lies in front of the second object so that 
a very small motion of the eye can change 
the center of vision from the near object to 
the farther one. 

Now relax and gaze steadily at the point 
of observation. In a short time, perhaps 15 
or 20 seconds, perhaps a minute, the separ- 
ation between the near and far objects will 
cease to be visible. By fixing upon the point 
for a few seconds longer and then suddenly 
looking at the distant object, for a fraction 
of a second you will be able to see the vari- 
ous objects of the scene literally jump back 
into their spaced positions. You may have to 
try the experiment a few times before fully 
seeing the change, but once the experiment 
is performed successfully, you will hardly 
be able to believe that such a great change 
could take place. 

This adds another factor to the experi- 
mental evidence. You saw the ghost images, 
you saw their spacing change and you de- 
duced that as vision shifts from place to 
place, the ghost separation constantly 
changes. Now you see that when these 
changes cease to exist (when your vision is 
fixed upon one point), stereo relief dies out. 
From this it is easy to deduce that this con 
stant change in separation of dual images, 
the “ghost dance,” is what forms the active 
stimulus to stereoscopic vision. 

It is perfectly proper to say that the cause 
lies in parallax, or that it lies in stereo 
diplopia or that it lies in changing conver- 
gence, but all of these are only partially 
true. It is the constant change in the spac- 
ing of the dual images which produces the 
sensation of stereoscopic vision. This change 
is called dynamic parallax. It is the true 
foundation of the phenomenon of stereo- 
scopic vision. 

For instance, a stereogram has the points 
A and B in the left picture and the corre- 
sponding points A’ and B’ in the right im- 
age, the skeleton condition of a_ typical 
stereogram. If the distance between A and 
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A’ is 65mm, and the distance between B 
and B’ is 63mm, examination in the stereo- 
scope will show B to be nearer than A. But 
if the stereogram has two pictures which 
are immovable, physical images, how is it 
possible to produce the changing positions 
of the images necessary to stimulate direct 
vision? 

If you look. at point BB’ in the stereo- 
scope, your eyes will converge. If you look 
at point AA’ your eyes will be about parallel. 
Thus if you look at BB’ you will see AA’ 
as ghost images (dual). If you look at AA’, 
then BB’ will be seen as dual ghost images. 

Through the control of ocular converg- 
ence by different spacing of homologous 
points, exactly the same type of stereo di- 
plopia is produced as when looking at the 
original object, and if orthostereo conditions 
are observed, there is the same degree of 
stereo diplopia as in normal direct stereo 
scopic vision. 

It is often said that in direct vision we 
focus sharply only those images of objects 
at which we look directly. However the cry- 
stalline lens in the eye has a focal length of 
only about 20mm more or less, and outdoors 
it is not at all uncommon to have a pupil not 
more than 2.5mm diameter or a value of f/8. 
Now a 20mm lens working at f/8 has such 
a great depth that focus will be sharp from 
two or three feet to infinity. 

Objects not the subject of direct vision 
are blurred not because they are out of 
focus but because they have the diplopic 
dual images separated. In short, the lack of 
correspondence of the two images with a 
base of 65mm produces a degree of blur 
normal to a lens of 65mm aperture instead 
of 2mm, or of a lens with an aperture of 
slightly greater than f/0.3. 

The stereogram reproduces this blur ex- 
actly so that when you look at the fore- 
ground, the background is blurred, but if 
you look at the background, it becomes 
sharp and the foreground blurs. The shift- 
ing focus of normal vision is exactly dupli- 
cated. This is the reason the stereogram 
should always be sharp. The object looked 
at then will be sharp, and the blurring of 
normal vision will affect every other object. 
The definition of the various planes will ac- 
tually change just as in direct vision. 

This changing degree of sharpness of the 
stereogram is difficult for the planar ama- 
teur to understand, for in his pictures any 
sharpness or blur is fixed and cannot 
change. But it provides one of the most fas- 
cinating and mysterious phases of stereos- 
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AKING beautiful, full-color pictures in breath-taking third 

dimension is amazingly easy with Stereo-REALIsT. It’s a 
thrilling experience for the expert as well as the novice. There’s 
none of the tedious maneuvering for proper perspective .. . 
mental calculations for photographic composition . . . or many 
of the other “technicalities” which can make ordinary picture- 
taking such hard work. 

For with the REALIsT you have true-to-life third dimension. 
What you see with your own two eyes is captured with aston- 
ishing exactness on film. If the original scene is pleasing to you, 
it will be equally pleasing when viewed in the REALIST Viewer. 

And your pictures are so real they almost live and breathe — 
each one a masterpiece in thrilling, natural color. 

The REALIsT is economical, too, not only because you get 
more pictures out of every roll of 35 mm film (16 stereo pairs 
on a 20-exposure roll, 29 on a 36-exposure roll) but also be- 
cause you get a higher proportion of good pictures. 

So “take it easy’’ with Stereo-REALIST — the one fine camera 
which literally works for you, instead of you for it. If you 
haven't had the thrill of seeing REALIST pictures, ask your 
camera dealer to show some to you. For his name and copy of 
the REALIsT catalog, write to: Davin WurreE CoMPANY, .303 
West Court Street, Milwaukee 12, Wisconsin. 


may 


ge 


Camera and Viewer $178.75 
(Tax Inc.). Priced according to 
Fair Trade Practices. 


STEREO 


THE CAMERA THAT SEES THE SAME AS YOU 


Stereo-REALIST Cameras, Projecto>s, Viewers and Accessories 
are products of the David White Co., Milwaukee 





ADD THE 
BEAUTY OF 
COLOR TO YOUR 
FAVORITE 
BLACK AND 
WHITE PRINTS 


No special skill is needed no messy brushes 
no fear of ruining o treasured print 
IT'S MOST ECONOMICAL, TOO 


Each print costs you but a fraction of a penny 


NEW! AiR FORCE BLUE 


for coloring photographs of members of the Air 


Forces of the United States, and other countries 
Also, MARSHALL'S KHAKI and NAVY BLUE 


ADD THE BEAUTY OF COLOR TO 
SPRUCE UP YOUR HOME, T00 


LAMPSHADES of 


that wonderful persono wick 


photographs with 


SCREENS for 


stories with 


every room that tell 


hand colered photos 


vivid color 


PORTRAITS in 


inspiratior 


in, ideal dec orotives 


OWASTEPAPER BASKETS become 


when decorated with sparkling colored prints 


glamorous 


FIREPLACE MURALS + 


note at the foca 


add o new high deco 


rative point of interest ‘in 


your living room 


Also 


ng cords for all occasions 


photo-murals for game rooms, colorful greet 


calendars, toble mats 


in fact there's no end to the imaginative 


possibilities offered by photo-oil coloring 
Send fo: free 
instructior 


ond he!pful hints 


for Son® beauty 


MARSHALL MASTER SET 


the most popular color process of all! 


MARSHALL’S 


PHOTO-OIL COLORS 


167 North 9th St., Brooklyn lt. NY 


ts, Ltd, 137 Wellington St. W_, Toronto | 


John G Marsholi Mfg Co, inc Dept 


Canadian Dist Conade Photo Proc 


the new Volume 46 of 
PHOTOGRAPHY off with a 
136 East 57th 
From our new 


We start 
AMERICAN 
xew editorial address: 
St.. New York 22, N.Y. 
location we should be able to make 
AMERICAN PHOTOGRAPHY an even bet- 
ter magazine, full of useful techniques, 
examples of good photographs and in- 
formation on all developments of in- 
| terest to our readers. 


Surrounded by carton boxes, most of 
them unpacked as yet, the staff has 
assembled a line-up of exciting articles 
for this January issue. The opening 
article is a brand-new approach to an 
old subject, photograms. Almost every- 
one has tried his hand at them at one 
|time or another but it remained for 
| Victor Killing to devise a completely 
|new technique. He explains it for you 
land gives ste;)-by-step instructions so 
| you can duplicate his effects. 


Bob Thattell is one of New York’s 
leading color technicians and he has 
| worked with Printon ever since it was 
| first offered as a quick and inexpensive 
|material for making color prints. He 
|has condensed these years of experi- 
|ence with it in an article beginning on 
page 17. Every amateur with a file of 
interesting slides should read it. The 
methods he outlines will enable any 
serious amateur to make his own color 
prints. And prints of high quality and 
| color fidelity, too. You should see Bob’s 
|own prints. 


Fashion photography is the most 
highly competitive of all the photo- 
graphic fields, yet Harry Spotts, Jr., 
says. “There’s plenty of room at the 
top.” 


Harry should know, since he is en- 
| gaged in shooting fashion at least part 
lof the time in the course of his work 
with the New York Times studio. After 
broke 
news photography and then into a 
assignment with the 
Some of the results of this experience 


his Navy service, Harry into 


Times. 


studio 


are yours for the reading in this article 





on page 28. 


Hans Kaden is one of the best-known 


| of pictorialists. He has earned a sound 


reputation as a teacher, lecturer and 
salon judge over many years. He be- 
lieves that many of the lessons of pic- 
torialism can be applied to all photog- 
raphy. The masters don’t always get 
their results from a single exposure, in 
fact many of the best pictures have to 
be waited for and planned over many 
months. Here is a series of exposures 
which were discarded before Kaden 
selected one final negative for his salon 
print, “Barnegat Light.” 


There is a lot of good movie footage 
going to waste in the country, footage 
which packs a great deal of possible 
interest. How many times have you 
been invited to see amateur movies and 
sat all evening listening to a monolog 
by the maker? A few well-made titles 
would turn much of this footage into a 
well-rounded little film which might 
have general interest. 

This knowledge is even more im- 
portant to the professional and Carlyle 
I’. Trevelyan goes into detail about the 
uses of titles on page 52. Trevelyan’s 
articles have frequently appeared in 
photographic magazines and, as his 
readers know, he always writes from 
thorough experience. 

John Reiner has appeared twice be- 
fore in the pages of AMERICAN Puo- 
roGRAPHY. In this issue he clarifies a 
problem which faces almost every pho- 
tographer: How to photograph the 
“non-photogenic” face. John claims all 
faces are photogenic—if you know the 
key to the problem. Read his article 
on page 34 and see if it helps you. 

Would you like to know a method 
which will enable you to make easily- 
printable negatives full of good shad- 
ow detail even under the worst possible 
lighting conditions? Joseph Foldes has 
a simple method which he divulges for 
our readers. It will not only help un- 
der poor illumination, you can use it 
to guarantee full shadow detail in all 
of your photographs. 

Our moving has held up announcing 
the winners in the first round of our 
monthly camera club competition. 
Please be patient until we can get all 





the entries unwrapped and the winners 
will be shown in next month’s issue. 

Also next month, a completely new 
monthly feature by one of America’s 
most imaginative young photographers. 
It’s a new idea in photo-features and 
one you'll enjoy. 

Sometime during the production of 
the November Carl Nachod’s 
name was dropped as the originator of 


issue 


the depth of focus chart we used in 
that issue. Our apologies and credit 
where it is due. 


New Ansco Color Movie 
Processing Plant Open 


Users of Ansco Color 8 and l6mm 
motion picture films will be happy 
to learn that Ansco has now opened 
new processing facilities in 
N. J., thus assuring customers the ut- 
most in rapid service. Within 24 to 48 
hours from the time Ansco Color 
movie films reach the laboratory, they 
will be on the way back to the cus- 
tomer. 

Ansco’s new Processing Laboratory 


Union, 


for 8 and 16mm color films is located 
at 2299 Vaux Hall Road, Union, N. J., 
but “Ansco, Union, N. J.” is enough 
for postal identification. 

Customers desiring especially fast 
return of their films should use first 
class or air mail and enclose sufficient 
‘postage to cover return in the same 
manner. Parcel post slows down de- 
liveries at both ends. 

To avoid confusion, Ansco empha- 
sizes that sheet, roll and 35mm maga- 
zine color films will continue to be 
processed in Binghamton, N.Y., as be- 
fore. 


Progress Medal Awarded 
At PSA Convention 


The 1951 Progress Medal of the 
Photographic Society of America was 
awarded to Col. G. W. Goddard at 
the recent Detroit convention. Col. 
Goddard is chief of the photo labora- 
tory of the engineering division at 
Wright Field, Ohio, and was awarded 
the medal on the basis of his 
standing contributions to aerial pho- 
tography. 

Col. Goddard with the 
invention of shutter and flash synchro- 
nization equipment used for the first 
night serial shots and with develop- 
ment of long-range infrared photogra- 
phy, special aerial cameras. photo- 
graphic airplanes and portable field 
laboratory equipment. 


out- 


is credited 


Weston Heads Honors 
List of Society 


Edward Weston the list of 
this year’s honors of the Photographic 


heads 


Society of America. The Society, meet- 
ing in its annual convention, named 
Weston an Honorary Fellow and 
named Glen E. Matthews and Dr. E. P. 
Wightman Honorary Members. In ad- 
dition, 26 were named as Fellows and 
72 as Associates. 

Edward Weston has been called by 
the Saturday Review of Literature an 
“energetic, precise, simple, seeing man 
of art.” Born in Highland Park, II- 
linois, of New England descent, he 
took his first photographs in Chicago 
parks with a Bullseye camera, the gift 
of his father. 

Weston and 


became a commercial 


pictorial success in 1914-17 when he 
won many awards and prizes and dem- 
onstrated his technique before profes- 
sional societies. He ceased to exhibit 
with commercial and pictorial associa- 
tions in 1919, however, and began to 
experiment with abstract motifs. His 
work took him to Mexico, New York, 
and back to California. There, at Car- 
mel, he opened a studio with his son, 
Brett, in 1929. Many of his photo- 
graphs since that time have been of 
California scenes. 

Since the 1920’s he has had 70 ex- 
hibitions of his photographs and has 
published numerous articles on pho- 
tography. Two important books have 
appeared in recent years, “Fifty Photo- 
graphs by Edward Weston,” with a 
preface by the poet Robinson Jeffers, 
and “My Camera on Point Lobos.” 





YOUR VOICE IS 


HOW 


your voice is clear, forceful 


attentively and react 
voice a hel 


own home, you can learn 


Demonstrated on RCA Victor 
Records by 


FREDERIC FREEMANTEL 
Noted 
YOU GET Six 12” 
unbreakable 
(194 
structions 


voice authority 

double-faced 
and de- 
Book of In 
YOU LEARN not 
USE your 
HEAR the 
control as 


records 
tailed page) 


only how to voice, 


but actually secrets 
ot successfu VOICE 


Frederic Free- 


resonant 


as you wish them to 





spoken by Mi 
mantel himself. It’s just like re- 
ceiving personal, private instruc 
itself! 


tion right at the Institute 


MAIL 


Founded 1912 


Extension Division — Steinway Hall e@ 


Please send me without obligation 


Name 


Street 





THIS COUPON 


YOUR FORTUNE 


you say it is often more important than WHAT you say! When 


and interesting, people will listen 


And, it’s so easy to make your 


p rather than a handicap. New, right in the privacy of your 


“HOW TO IMPROVE YOUR 
SPEAKING VOICE 


A HOME 
STUDY COURSE 


ried, tested and 
proved successful by 
BUS!NESSMEN 
CLERGYMEN 
TEACHERS 





. MEN 
PUBLIC OFFICIALS 
CIVIC LEADERS 
RADIO & TV 
ANNOUNCERS 
ETC., ETC 





TODAY 


FREEMANTEL VOICE INSTITUTE 


13 West 57th St., 
FREI 


N. Y. 19 


illustrated literature 











Be A 


Professional 


CAMERA MAN 


MEN — AND WOMEN 
reer ahead, train at the School of Mod- 


with a camera ca 
ern Photography America’s largest 

with a world-famous faculty and 
unmatched equipment 


Above, an SMP student works on a 
practical assignment in one of the com- 
mercial studios with a professional mod- 


el. 


Classes in Portraiture, General Com- 
mercial, Color, Color Printing, Photo 
graphic Art Techniques — airbrush and 
others, are open for any starting date 
you choose—day or evening. A trip 
through the school will thrill you, and 
the modest tuition fees should convince 
you that NOW is the time to start on 


that protessional camera career. 


Come visit us, write or phone for 


booklet A1 of successful graduates. Ap 
proved for Veterans’ Training 


the School of 


Modern Photography 
136 E. 57th St. ¢ New York 22, N.Y. 
PLAZA 8-1763 
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“| have used my Speedlight very suc- 
cessfully with one lamp for the past 
several months. Now | have an exten- 
sion light and would like your recom- 
mendations for using two lights for 
portraiture.” 

A surprisingly large number of lighting 
combinations are possible when using two 
lights. Classic “Rembrandt” lighting is a very 
popular arrangement as it may always be 
depended upon to preduce a feeling of soli- 
darity and depth. It is obtained by placing 
the main light approximately 45° to the side 
and 45° above the subject and locating the 
fill light near the camera lens. 

If the face of the subject is turned slightly 
from the camera, the angle of the main light 
may be further adjusted, in order to pro- 
vide a triangular patch of highlight on the 
cheek furthest from the light. With the fill 
light properly subordinated, the resulting 
photograph shows the subject with consider- 
able roundness, almost as though standing 
out in relief from the paper. 

The most dramatic effects are obtained 
when the main or key light is of two to 
three times higher intensity than the camera 
or fill light. As a speedlight unit usually pro- 
vides equal amounts of light from each 
flashtube, some manipulation is necessary to 
procure the desired ratio of intensity between 
the two lights. This may be accomplished by 
attaching one or more translucent plastic 
covers to the reflector of the fill light, by lo- 
cating the main light closer to subject than 
the fill light or by using a bright surfaced 


reflector for the main light and a diffusing 


type surface for the fill. One or even all three 
of these methods may be used, in varying 
degrees, in order to obtain the desired in- 
tensity ratio. 

Small, hand-held lights are used in the 
movie studios for experimental lighting. 
Many lighting arrangements can be explored 
in a few minutes and the best positions de- 
termined for the larger lights. A small re- 
flector with a 60- or 80-watt bulb may be 
used for this purpose or even a flashlight if 
the other equipment is not readily available. 
The best lighting setup for a subject can be 
quickly determined by this method and its 
use is recommended for both amateurs and 
professionals. 


“Hollywood glamour” effects are obtained 
by positioning the main light approximately 
45° above the subject and directly in line 
with the front of the face. The hand light 
may be used to determine the light position 
most flattering to the subject. As a general 
rule, it should not be placed so high that it 
causes the nose shadow to touch the top of 
the upper lip. 

Care should also be taken to keep the fill 
light properly subordinated in order that dis- 
tinct, dramatic shadows from the main light 
will be obtained. When working in moderate 
sized rooms, with light walls and ceiling, it 
is frequently desirable to dispense with the 
use of the fill light. There will be sufficient 
reflected light to provide the required degree 
of shadow illumination. The extra light may 
then be used for highlighting the subject’s 
hair or for illuminating the background. 

If the flashtube is mounted in a shallow 
reflector, the light will cover a wide angle. 
When placed above and midway between 
subject and background, it will serve the 
dual function of highlighting hair and pro- 
viding the desired amount of light on the 
background. Make sure that direct rays from 
this light do not strike the camera lens. Use 
a lens shade or, to be on the safe side, clip 
a piece of cardboard to the edge of the re- 
flector nearest the camera. 

Large reflectors will not give sharply out- 
lined shadows. Be sure to remember this, in 
connection with the main light, when taking 
pictures where you want crisply-defined shad- 
ows to appear. 

Other modifications of the “glamour” light- 
ing set-up will come into mind as you work. 
For example, the extra light which was pre- 
viously used for hair and background, may 
be removed and placed behind and slightly 
to one side of the subject. When properly 
directed, it will produce a highly illuminated 
outline of light along one side of the subject. 
With the subject further from the back- 
ground, there will be less light striking this 
area. The background will come out quite 
dark in the finished picture, producing a very 
striking effect. 

Remember, the greater the angle of the 
main light from the camera lens, the more 
“texture” will be depicted in the subject’s 
face. Go easy with the extreme angles when 





working with the age group that may be 
sensitive about having “texture” emphasized. 
The very aged may be occasionally photo- 
graphed with “texture” lighting to produce 
admirable character studies. When the occa- 
sion requires it, more flat lighting will mini- 
mize both wrinkles and retouching. 

A few experimental pictures and liberal 
exploratory use of the hand lamp will quickly 
provide an excellent foundation on the 
“do’s and don’ts” of portrait lighting. The 
use of small film, for reasons of economy, 
and copious notebook entries concerning 
each exposure, are two more desirable requi- 
sites for experimental work. 

For portraits on color film, the lights may 
be placed closer to the camera lens in order 
to provide a flat lighting effect. There are 
two chief- reasons for this. One is because the 
colors in the resulting transparency will 
satisfactorily depict the tonal variations of 
the subject without excessive use of high- 
lights and shadows. The other derives from 
the practical aspect of exposure. 

Color film, with its slower speed and lesser 
susceptibility to development manipulation, 
requires the use of the larger lens openings 
for most speedlight work. When one light is 
moved further from the camera lens, more 
exposure is required to compensate. This 
can result in a larger lens opening require- 
ment than is available or in a depth of field 
too shallow for the needs of the particular 
subject. 

For special reasons, the main light may 
sometimes be positioned at a considerable 
angle from the camera lens. In this case, it 
would be well to disregard the previous 
recommendation of a two or three to one 
ratio of intensity between main and fill, if 
jt involves unnecessary light loss. All the 
light available will seldom prove excessive 
for color film, except when the very largest 
speedlight units are employed. 


“| wish to purchase a speedlight unit 

and am unable to decide between a 

Dormitzer and Heiland. Which would 

you recommend?” 

M.C., New York City 

Both are excellent units and you couldn’t go 
far wrong with either. As a general rule, the 
engineering and design departments of two 
different companies seldom see eye to eye 
with each other on the relative importance of 
the various operational features. Also, what 
one prospective user especially likes, another 
doesn’t like at all. It’s a matter for you alone 
to decide. Why not make a careful study of 
the literature of each? Perhaps one is espe- 
cially suitable for your prospective work and 
particular camera equipment. 
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“a an #/3.5 Twin Lens 


Focusing Reflex for'39” 


Mektiu 


2\4 x2 

Look anywhere . . . go anywhere—there simply isn’t a 
camera in the whole wide world that compares in solid 
value with the German-made Reflekta! You get 12 
album-size 2% x 2% exposures on 120 film. The fast, 
hard-coated F/3.5 Meritar lens is coupled with a coated 
F/3.5 focusing lens in a helical mount. You compose and 
focus directly on the ground glass . . . see the picture in 
its exact size, just as it will be recorded on the film. You 
get built-in flash synchronization . . . a 4-speed shutter 

. a handsome all-metal body. Yes—color . . . black and 
white ... superb enlargements . .. night and indoor 
photography—everything is at your fingertips with the 
Reflekta. And at the lowest price in history for a camera 
of this quality! Price fair traded, fed. tax. incl. 


PAN 

BUILT IN TRUE (aX 

FLASH Qi\) REFLEX |) jo2 
_1)S FOCUSING 


For further information and name of nearest dealer, write Dept BR-S 


ERCONA CAMERA CORP, 527 Fifth ave.» N.Y.17, N.Y. , 








WINSOR & NEWTON “LONDON SENIOR” 
Consisting of an “Oxford” No. 5 Box 12x16 inches. Fitted 
with 14 Studio Tubes “London” Oil Colors assorted, 1% Ib. 
Tube “London” White, 5 Brushes, 2 Canvas Panels, Palette 
Knife, Palette Cup, Linseed Oil and Turpentine. Each $23.50 


AN IDEAL GIFT 


Send Check or Money Order. Sorry, no C.O.D. Sent 


: Postpaid anywhere east of the Rockies 
Write Box All 


00 —$ .80 


136 East 57th St. | Artists’ Materials 1— 1.00 
New York 22, N.Y. 133 East 55th Street, New York 22, N. Y. 2— 1.20 





STUDIO BARGAIN — 


Saltzman 5 x7 
Enlarger (Fluorescent) 


Used, Perfect Condition 
for Price, Details 


“Albata” 
Brushes 




















Cure for “Red Eye” 


O. E. Miller, research physicist at 
Kodak, lists three rules to prevent sub- 
indoor color 


jects with red eyes in 


flash pictures: have the subject look 
at some object the same distance away 
as the camera: choose a bright ob- 
ject in order to contract the pupils; 
and hold the flash reflector away from 
1/30 of the 


camera-to-subject distance. 


the camera by at least 


Camera for Armed Services” 


{ new motion picture camera de- 
signed for automatic film threading 
has been announced by G. J. Badgley 
of the U.S. Naval Photographic Cen- 
ter, its inventor. Badgley describes 
the camera as “practically foolproof 
as to loading, and which could be 
used by relatively untrained person- 
nel in extreme weather conditions, 
the cameraman’s hands are 
bundled in gloves or trembling with 


fatigue.” 


whether 





— REMEMBER: — 


For making first-class pictures 
“GOERZ AMERICAN” lenses have 
given profitable satisfaction 
over half a century 


Ch 


cen American 
PHOTO-LENSES 


—An American Product Since 1899 — 


GOERZ DAGOR 
DOUBLE ANASTIGMAT f:6.8 
The standard by which a vast number of satis 
fied lens users prefer to judge lens performance, 
the DAGOR combines in one lens 
A perfectly corrected Rapid Anastigmat 
4 wide-angle lens at smaller stops 
A long-focus lens when single element is 
used 
It truthfully records pictures with fascinating 
wccuracy and brilliance, in clear and undistorted 
detail to the very corners of the film — for in- 
teriors, exteriors, commercial and amateur work, 
scenic views, groups, banquets, color film, copy- 
ing, enlarging 
f:6.8 12 focal lengths 1%” to 12” 
ej focal 


£:7.7 3 lengths 14 ” to 19” 


GOERZ SUPER-DAGOR f:8 


\ Wide-Angle convertible Lens having a com- 

paratively high f value for easy focusing and 

producing a crisp rectilinear image of 100 de 
| iris dia- 


1 
3 


grees maximum field at the smallest 
phragm aperture 


3 FOCAL LENGTHS: 3%” — 4%” - 6%” 
LIGHT FILTERS and SUNSHADES 
imported — now available — 
PANORTHO FILTERS 


mounts in a variety of sizes for 
lenses. Yellow and green, 
also dark red, orange and 


in slip-over 
miniature camera 
each in 2 densities 
light blue 


PANORTHO SUNSHADES 
lens hoods used when taking pictures against 
the light — pushed onto your lens in a jiffy - 
the handiest thing ever — collapsible — sizes to 
fit standard lens diameters, with accurate ad 
stable push-on rings 


To help you in the selection of the proper lens our long experience is at your service 


GOERZ ARTAR APOCHROMAT 
£:9 to £:16 


The ideal apochromatic process lens, for color 
separation with perfect register in the final 
process; also for black and white commercial 
work 

15 FOCAL LENGTHS: 4 to 70 INCHES 
Sizes 4” 


and 6” for color separation blow-ups 
from i 


35mm and larger color film. 


GOERZ PRISMS 
(for process lenses) 


Of the Highest Accuracy — For reversed nega- 
tives to save stripping the film, and reduction 
work. 


GOERZ APOGOR f:2.3 


the movie lens with microscopic defini- 
tion successful cameramen have been 
waiting for— 

A new six element high quality lens for the 
16 and 35mm film camera. Corrected for all 
aberration at full opening, giving highest defi- 
nition in black-and-white and color. Made by 
skilled technicians with many years of optical 
training. 

Fitted to precision focusing mount which moves 
the lens smoothly without rotating elements or 
shifting image. 

This lens comes in C mount for 16mm cameras. 
Fitting to other cameras upon special order. 


Sizes available now: 35 and 


- 
z. 50mm uncoated 
and 75mm coated. 





Prompt shipments. Write for prices, giving your dealer’s name. 


The ¢-F: GOERZ AMERICAN 


OPTICAL COMPANY 
OFFICE AND FACTORY 





__317 EAST 34 ST., NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 


Three New Papers Added 
By Eastman, Ansco 

Both and Eastman Kodak 
have announced adding new paper sur- 


Ansco 


faces to their lines. Ansco is now mar- 
keting Indiatone Brilliant which is a 
double-weight paper which combines 
the best features of the old Crystal 
surface and the fine-grained surface of 
Kashmir. The embossing of texture in 
the surface is finer and deeper than 
the latter paper so that it may be 
used for 4x5 prints without sacrific- 
ing detail. Identified as “Indiatone B 
Brilliant DW” it is now available in 
sizes from 5x7 to 16x20. 

The Eastman Co. is adding papers 
named Medalist and Ektalure. The 
first of these will be available in 
three surfaces including J which is a 
new finish described by the company 
as “smooth, white, high luster.” This 
is available in contrasts 1 to 4, but 
the announcement states that the pa- 
per has an extreme latitude which en- 
ables the contrast to be sharply altered 
by changing the exposure-development 
ratio. 

Ektalure paper is designed for por- 
trait photographers and -is available 
only in G surface. It has about two 
and a half times the speed of Opal 
and is designed to tone well and to 
take oil colors. 





In the Heart of 


DETROIT 


Facing Grand Circus Park 

First thing to do in Detroit is check in 
at Hotel Tuller! You'll enjoy every 
minute. Newly modernized. Beauti- 
fully decorated. Within walking dis- 
tance of all downtown stores, theatres 
and business activities . . . yet, you 
enjoy the evergreen atmosphere of 
Grand Circus Park... 


The Tuller Dining Room or Cafe- 
teria for excellent food modestly 


priced. $3 


800 ROOMS from 
Harry E. Paulsen, Gen. Mgr. 


TULLER 


SEASIDE SNAPS 
—Gorny & Trieb 85¢ 


All about girls and cameras, and what to do 
with each on the beach. Get sex into your 
sand and surf pictures. COD or money with 
order. No COD outside USA. AmPhoto Book 
Shop, 136 East 57th St., New York 22, N.Y. 























POSITIVE 


Pin-ups Needed 


Dear Editor, 

We are avid fans of your magazine 
whenever it reaches us here in Korea. 
Could you possibly spare some pin-up 
pictures that we could use to decerate 
our E M Club at our rest camp? 

We would be deeply grateful if you 
could perform this favor for us. We 
have written countless letters to movie 
studios and other places but as yet have 
received no reply. 

It has been quite some time since we 
have seen the good old “Truman’s 
Island” and it probably will be some 
time hence that we do see it for most of 
us were in Japan before this broke out 
and were some of the first soldiers in 
Korea. For this reason we would like to 
decorate our walls with what we want 
to come home to. 

Cpl. Jack Marti 

Sgt. James W. Dukes 
Signal Service Co. No. | 
GHQ Long Lines S. C. 
8226th Army Group 
Korea 


What's the matter with the movie 
studios? Some of our readers should 
have pin-ups in their files to send over 
to the boys. Mail them directly to the 
boys, not us, please. 


Indian Difficulties 


Dear Editor, 

The entrants and the photographic 
societies and clubs in India regret to 
inform all the photographic foreign 
societies that the entry forms for exhi- 
bition pictures are always received only 


a week or ten days before the closing 
dates of the exhibitions, thereby caus- 
ing trouble to the entrant. 

There is the same trouble with for 
eign magazines which are usually re- 
ceived two months after publication. 
The announcements of salons is thus 
useless for the entrants in India. 

We therefore request the secretaries 
to mail their entry blanks to India as 
soon as practicable. 

Umaprasad S. Dalal, 
ARPS 
Ahmedabad, India 


Opinion on Kaminsky 


Dear Editor, 

I would say that Kaminsky (see 
Nov. AMPHoTO) is a realist in every 
sense of the word. He is evidently teach- 
ing his students to make use of any ma- 
terial at hand. His instruction does not 
seem to stress technical equipment 
alone as evidenced by the fact that in a 
AmPuoto) he 


had his students use box cameras to see 


previous issue (Aug. 


what results could be obtained. In other 
words, he is teaching his students to be 
creative, to look for a picture. 

Being an amateur, derivations are 
beyond my scope at present but are 
modern and beautiful. | particularly 
like the architectural picture by Don 
Briggs. The lines of this picture are 
managed with great artistry. 

The article on mediobrome is inter- 
esting. I had thought of trying a thin 
wash of watercolor on some and am 
still going to try it. 

Helen Brink 
Detroit, Mich. 





REMEMBER . . . Special Group Rates 


for subscriptions from clubs, classes, military units 





“news and 
feature >>, 
photographers must be 
versatile,” says: 


ARTHUR ROTHSTEIN 


FAMOUS MAGAZINE PHOTOGRAPHER 


Arthur Rothstein top flight magazine pho 
tographer who has taken pictures all over 
the world says: ‘News and feature photog 
raphers must be versatile and know how 
to handle all types of cameras. A good 
school’’ continues Rothstein, “is the best place 
so necessary for a photographic career. 


LEARN-BY-DOING AT 
OUR FAMOUS SCHOOL 


N.Y.1.’s_ resident N.Y. school provides the 
most thorough sensible and down-to-earth 
photographic training available anywhere 
You‘re behind the camera from the very 
first day, working with props, models and 
streamlined darkroom equipment. 


HOME STUDY TRAINING 


If you cannot attend our Resident School, 
then develop your talents through the N.Y.! 
home study course. You get individualized 
supervision, practical assignments, and per 
sonalized instruction that is almost the 
equivalent of on the spot training. 


Success demands “KNOW-HOW” 


train at NLY. I. 


America’s Oldest and Largest Photography 
School—and the Most Thorough! 





NEW YORK INSTITUTE OF PHOTOGRAPHY 
2 Years 3 Ye Dept.’’78,'"10 W. 33 St.. New York 1_N. Y 
$6.00 

4.50 ea. 
2.25 ea. 4.00 ea. 
2.00 ea. 3.50 ea. 
All magazines mailed to individual addresses. 


1 Year 
$3.50 
2.50 ea. 


Regular Rates 

5 to 9 subscriptions 

10 to 19 subscriptions 

20 and more subscriptions 


SEND FOR FREE BIG BOOK! 


Please send me complete information 
regarding 


4.50 ea. OD Resident Training [) Home Study Course 
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SUPER TECHNIKA 
with MULTIFOCUS RANGEFINDER 


The finest, most versatile camera for the dischm- 
inating professional or amateur photographer. 


All the advantages of Press, View, and Candid Cameras 
are combined in this functional modern tool. Its perfection, 
beauty and precision workmanship are unequalled in the 


larger camera class. 

Some of the many exclusive 

Super Technika Features: 
“ALL CAMERA MOVEMENTS” 
Rising, falling, shifting, swinging, 
tilting front. Swinging, tiiting, re- 
volving, interchangeable back. 
“LINHOF MULTIFOCUS 

RANGEFINDER” 

Only Linhof cameras have this 
rangefinder, to which one or a 
dozen lenses can be coupled 
simultaneously. Extra long optical 
base for added accuracy. 


TRIPLE EXTENSION BED © LEATHER 
BELLOWS © BODY SHUTTER RELEASE « 
QUICKCHANGE LENS LOCK ¢ DROP BED 
* ADJUSTABLE LEATHER HANDLE. 


INlustrated: 4 x 5 Super 
Technika with Multifocus AVAILABLE SOON 
Rangefinder, Multifocus 
Viewfinder, 90mm Wide h s 
<j Angle Lens, 150mm Normal The New Sensation- 
4 x 5 Super Technika with Multifocus Rangefinder... $299.75 elgg we nergy : . P 
(lenses and accessories extra) interchangeable range- al 2% x 3% Linhof 
5 x 7 Super Technika with Multifocus Rangefinder... $449.75 a one re 
F hotographed with 4 x 5 
(lenses and accessories extra) Super Technika. 


Super Technika. 


Linhof Precision Camera Works — founded 
1888, located in the U.S. Zone of Germany. 


REGULAR DEALER DIS- Write to Dept. AP 
COUNTS APPLY...WRITE for Free Brochure 
FOR LITERATURE AND “A Superb Achieve- 
PRICE LISTS TODAY! ment in Camera De- 
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VERYONE HAS SEEN photograms 
many of them good, many more 
of them bad. Here is a new ap- 
proach that to the best of my knowl- 
edge has never been used before. With 
this method you can produce effects 
which are possible in no other way. 
The prints accompanying this article 
were made with a series of masks or 
stencils through which the sensitized 
paper was selectively exposed. The or- 
dinary photographic controls give you 
a command of a smoothly flowing 
range of tone from gleaming white to 
black. This 


equaled in any other medium. 


the deepest cannot be 

Let’s look at the technique ‘in actual 
operation and follow the steps for mak- 
ing “Solids” (reproduced on page 15). 

The is the first hurdle. This 
method itself admirably to a 
symbolic 


idea 

lends 
smooth representation of 
forms and any simple drawing of basic 
shapes, either real or abstract, may be 
worked into a satisfactory composition. 
In this case, the picture is a grouping 
of geometric forms, producing the illu- 
sion of space and depth. 

The basic idea for each picture is 
worked out in the form of a detailed 
sketch made to the exact size of the 
final print. It has to be exact and to 
size since it serves as the basis for cut- 
ting the stencils which will produce the 
finished picture. I find that it helps in 
deciding on dodging if I shade in this 
preliminary sketch. 

Size is a matter of personal prefer- 
ence. [I usually work on 16x20 paper 


when doing these because it makes cut- 


ting the masks a less tricky job. How- 
“Solids” Lixl 4, 


and for simple compositions it would 


evel was made on 
be perfectly possible to work on an 
even smaller format. 

Before describing the actual cutting 
of the stencils, a few words about the 
exposure technique will give you a bet- 


a new approach to photograms 


ter idea of what is required. If we 
were working with a series of flat tones, 
it would be a simple matter to place 
the required shape on the print after 
each part had received the required ex- 
posure and thus work gradually from 
light to dark. This method will pro- 
duce interesting results, but they are 
different from the ones I am describing 
here. 

What gives this method its distinc- 
tion is the smooth gradations and the 
accents of black and white. The masks 
must be so cut that an area may be 
dodged during exposure, then covered 
to protect that area during subsequent 
exposures. This sounds more compli- 
cated than it really is and will become 
simple after your first trial. 

The masks are cut from lightweight 
card using a sharp knife. The mat- 
knives sold in art supply stores make a 
good tool for this. A razor blade will 
do although it is not so convenient. 

The only important decision in cut- 
ting the masks is to determine how 
many openings to cut in each full-sized 
mask. It might be possible to cut them 
all from one sheet of the card, but for 
greater ease in handling it is usually 
preferable to use several sheets with 
one or two openings in each. For 
From 
the first, the rod and curved bar in the 
upper left and the vertical block which 
stands on the pyramid were cut. The 
pyramid was cut from the second, and 
the circle with the black square and its 
shadow were cut from a third mask. 

Cutting requires following the out- 


“Solids” three masks were used. 


lines very exactly. If the tones of an 
object, for instance the curved bar, 
have to be graduated smoothly to. indi- 
cate the form, then the mask is cut in 
outline only and the change in tone is 
controlled by dodging during expo- 
sure. However, if an object shows sev- 
eral planes as does the pyramid and the 
tones change abruptly at the dividing 


article 


lines between these planes, then the 
mask is cut so that individual sections 
cover each of the planes. 

There is a trick which will save you 
trouble when handling a shape like 
this. First cut the main outline of the 
figure from a card. Then, from a sec- 
ond card cut pieces to correspond to 
each plane of the figure. Lay these 
pieces in the opening in the mask and 
hinge them with masking tape. In this 
way, each plane can be separately ex- 
posed and when all planes are finished, 
the piece originally cut out can be laid 
over the exposed area to protect it dur- 
ing subsequent steps. The covering 
mask can be lifted off without disturb- 
ing it. 

Once the masks are made, a working 
set-up for making prints must be estab- 
lished. An enlarger run all the way to 
the top and with the lens stopped all 
the way down will make a good light- 
source, although I prefer an overhead 
light with a 15-watt bulb shining 
through a 3/16-inch hole in the bottom 
of acan. Using such a light, it is pos- 
sible to work on a table so that dodg- 
ing can be done from any side. “Sol- 
ids’” was made in this way with a light 
53 inches above the paper. 

When this lighting has been estab- 
lished it is best to make a series of 
tests which will serve as a guide for all 
subsequent prints made with this meth- 
od. The more thorough the testing at 
this point, the less wasted effort you 
will have later on. As a basis for these 
tests, set your light so that it produces 
a rich black on your paper after about 
a minute and a half printing time. This 
may seem long, but a faster exposure 
will make dodging very difficult. 

For my own tests, I made a 


‘ 


‘step 
wedge” of tones from five seconds to 
two minutes in steps of five seconds. 
For the light tones, I made one in one- 
second steps from one to 30. This gives 
a fine differentiation of 


tone which 


and illustrations by Victor Killing 














The photogram, “’Solids,’ 
made by means of the masks illustrated 
above. Shown in place is the mask by 


at the right was 


means of which the triangular shape was 
printed. Similar masks were used for the 
other areas of the photogram. In the ac- 


companying article, the author gives de- 
tailed, step-by-step instructions for duplicat- 
ing his results. 





























will be valuable later. Tests like this 
made also with overlays of tracing pa- 
per, colored cellophane and other ma- 
terials will also suggest other treat- 
ments and key their timing. 

Be sure to mark the times on these 
tests and preserve them as a guide for 
all future prints made with this set-up. 

Now, go back to your original sketch 
and mark in the various areas the exact 
exposure times necessary to give the 
effect you want. You have now elim- 
inated all guess-work and the opera- 
tion is completely under control. 

“Solids” was made with masks cut 
If you would like to make 
a duplicate of it, here are the steps to 
follow: 

First, after turning off the white 
light, tape a piece of enlarging paper 
to the table. 
cardboard along two sides of the paper 


in this way. 


Then tape two pieces of 


to serve as positioning guides for the 
Next, take the mask with the 
rod, curved bar and block and lay it 


masks. 


in place, catching one corner down 
with a piece of masking tape. Lift out 
the bit of card that represents the rod, 
switch on the printing light, dodge the 
area from about ten seconds on the 
highlights to 90 seconds at the edges. 
Replace the rod and lift out the two 
sections of the curved bar. My expo- 
sure times were ten seconds for the flat 
surfaces to 60 seconds on the curves. 
The shadow of the rod is an additional 
ten seconds. 

The block is made with 
hinged pieces as explained above. Just 


vertical 


lift each one in turn for exposures of 


ten to 15 seconds, 20 to 30 seconds and_ 


five to ten seconds, respectively. A 
single cut-out to mask off the area is 
then laid down and the mask removed. 
\ bit of folded masking tape under 
each of these small cut-outs will keep 
them from shifting during later steps 
in the operation. 

The pyramid cut-out is then laid 
down. This is handled in the same 
block. My exposure 
times were: top, zero to 60 seconds, 
right, 20 to 80 seconds, bottom, ten to 


20 seconds. 


manner as the 
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The dramatic impact of this photogram illustrates the effects which are possible with this 
method. It gives a photographer a completely new technique which can be adapted to 


many purposes. 


Here the symbols of modern industry were created by the use of masks 


and the paper was selectively exposed to get the proper tone in each area. 


‘4 


.) 


Next is the circle. First lift out the 
black square and give a full two-minute 
exposure, then lift out the shadow cut- 
out for a ten-second exposure. It is 
not necessary to replace these pieces as 
these times are in addition to the ex- 
posure of the sphere. 

The sphere itself was given a 15 sec- 
ond exposure, holding back the center 
with the disk shown in the accompany- 
ing illustration. Then the black circle 
on cellophane was placed over the 
opening and kept in movement for an 
additional 60 seconds. Then the circle 


was covered with the cut-out and the 
mask removed. 

As a last step the background was 
exposed from 60 seconds in the upper 
40 seconds in the bottom 
corners, holding back a little in the 
center. The cut-outs are now removed 
and the print developed for two min- 
utes. 


corners to 


Now, you can go ahead on your 
own. Just remember that the prepara- 
tions require care and patience. The 
fun comes in the last few minutes as 
you watch your masterpiece develop. 











Robert “Jhattell ashe... 
Why uot try 


Printon? 





f OUR FILE OF COLOR SLIDES can be the starting point 
b im color prints, prints you can display in your home 
or small ones you can carry in your wallet. If you have a 
y darkroom there will be little extra equipment needed, per- 
if haps none. 

; Dye transfer requires making separation negatives, then 
f matrices—a long process with plenty of chance for error. 


So why not try Printon? 

Printon is an inexpensive material which is printed di- 
rectly from the transparency just as a sheet of enlarging or 
i contact paper is printed directly from a black-and-white 
negative. It is the simplest of the color printing methods 


ti and after a little practice the results are pleasing to the 
iy most critical eye. 

i Like any color process, it must be handled with more 
14 care than black and white, but for the advanced amateur 
i} it is a more satisfactory process than the more elaborate 


color printing mediums. It can be adapted to a small dark- 
room and, once a working system has been evolved, will 
enable the amateur to turn out a volume of work in a three- 
hour working session. 

Briefly, the process consists only of selecting a good 
transparency, exposing the sheet of Printon and then 
processing this in six different solutions—a total working 
time of about an hour and a half. 

Printon is supplied in sheet film sizes of 4x5 to 11x14 
and processing kits of chemicals are available in sizes of 
half-gallon and larger. As will be shown in a moment, a set 
of color correction filters will also be needed. This Printon 
material may be exposed either by contact or by enlarge- 
| ment but most workers prefer the latter since it enables 
them to change the cropping of the original transparency 
and also to do whatever dodging may be required. The en- 
larger set-up which is best for this work is shown in the 
diagram on page 18. 

It is possible to use almost any enlarger for this work 
but a condenser enlarger has several advantages over any 
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The lighting in this picture is dramatic and “punchy.” Such lighting 
is not suitable for color printing. If your transparencies have strong 
contrasts or are otherwise imperfect it is better not to try making 


color prints from them. 


The lighting in this picture is the sort of contrast which a color 
transparency should have if it is to be used for making prints. The 
shadow areas have been “opened up” by means of a stronger fill 


light than was used in the-picture at the left. 
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These diagrams show the rela- 
tive positions of the color filters 
needed for Printon as they are 
used in diffusion and condenser 
enlargers. They should be placed 
between the light source and the 
transparency and, in diffusion 
enlargers, far enough away so 
that they are completely out of 
focus. 


































other kind. With a condenser enlarger 
there is completely even illumination 
over the whole area of the original 
transparency. In addition, the photog- 
rapher can be sure of a maximum 
sharpness (and any softness will be 
very noticeable in a color print). Just 
as a condenser enlarger seems to hold 
maximum contrast in ordinary print- 
ing, these same optical characteristics 
will result in a color print which has 
all the brilliance and color saturation 
of the original transparency. In addi- 
tion, there is the advantage that the 
condensing lenses block off most of the 
heat before it reaches the transpar- 
ency. 

It is possible to use any enlarger for 
this work, but those who have a con- 
denser enlarger will find it slightly 
easier in practice. 


Balancing Color Temperature 

The first step in adapting a dark- 
room to color printing is to balance the 
enlarger to the proper color tempera- 
ture. Printon is balanced for a printing 
color temperature of 3000K. To match 
this, the system must begin with the 
proper bulb. Either the GE 212 or 301 
will produce the proper color tempera- 
ture. 

The actual light delivered by the 
bulb, however, depends not only on the 
rating of the bulb, but upon the actual 
voltage which reaches it. This delivered 
voltage fluctuates during the day 
sometimes abruptly as when a house- 
hold refrigerator on the same meter 
switches on. This change in voltage will 
affect the color temperature of lights 
in the circuit, a change of about 1OK 
for each volt difference. This change is 
important in all color work. 

To keep this effect at a minimum, 
two precautions should be followed. 
The first is to keep the exposure times 
relatively long. In a long period, say 
20 to 30 seconds, slight line fluctua- 
tions are relatively smaller than they 
would be if caught in a five second ex- 
posure time. The second precaution is 
to insert a control of voltage into the 
circuit. 

This is not as difficult as it sounds. 
All that is needed is a volt meter and a 
variable resistance. These currently 
sell for about $10. 

Once this comparatively simple op- 
eration has been made, a check should 
be made during the hours the dark- 
room is ordinarily used to determine 
the lowest voltage delivered on the 
line during this period. On a 110-volt 
line, this may be around 108 volts. In 




























































Proper outdoor illumination balance is just as important for transparencies which are to be 
used for Printon. This print is reproduced from a color transparency by Harold Blackstone 


which made a perfect color print. 


this case, the rheostat should be ad- 
justed so the enlarger is actually re- 
ceiving 105 volts. As each exposure is 
made, the voltmeter should be checked 
and the rheostat adjusted so exactly 
this voltage is being delivered. In this 
way, the color temperature will stay 
constant. 

Next in the system are the appropri- 
ate color filters which are available in 
the form of “printing quality” gelatin 
sheets. Since these are frequently 
handled they are apt to 
scratched and even finger-printed. Con- 
sequently, it is best to introduce them 


become 


into the system at a point where they 
are completely out of focus. The ideal 
place is above the condensers. On other 
types of enlargers they should be 
placed above the ground glass within 
a glass sandwich or weighted down by 
a sheet of glass. 

Where local conditions make this dif- 
ficult, particularly when they have to 
be frequently changed to meet the re- 
quirements of particular transparencies, 
they may be included in a sandwich to- 
gether with the transparency itself in 
the negative carrier. If this method is 
used, it is better to use a sheet of glass 
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PROCESSING PRINTON 


First Development 
Develop 12 minutes at 68F 
For development at other temperatures see chart in developer 
kit.) 
Short-stop 
2 minutes at 60-75F 


When prints are removed from bath, lights may be turned on. 
Do not expose to strong daylight when wet or while drying 


Wash 
Two minutes in running water at 50-75F 


Second Exposure 
Two minutes to the light of a No. 1 Photoflood in a reflector 
three feet from the print. At least a*quarter of the exposure 
should be through the back of the print. 


Color Development 


Develop 20 minutes at 68F. 
For development times at other temperatures see chart in 
developer kit. 


Short-stop 
One minute at 60-75F. 


Hardener 
Four minutes at 60-75F. 


Wash 
Five minutes. in running water at 60-75F. If temperature is be- 


low 60F., wash 10 minutes. 


Bleach 
Ten minutes at 68F. 


Wash 
Three minutes in running water at 50-75F. 


Fixation 
Four minutes at 60-75F 


Final Wash 
Ten minutes in running water at 50-75F. 


NOTE: These processing instructions should be exactly followed. 
While some alterations in procedure can be followed 
when processing transparencies, any deviation from 


instructions with Printon are not recommended by 


experienced workers. 


These directions are contained in every package 
of Printon processing chemicals. The slip in the latest 
package should be studied, because improvements 
in the material from time to time may require slightly 
different processing procedures. 








between the filters and the transparen- 
cy so that the filters themselves are not 
in critical focus. This will minimize 
any printing effect of scratches and 
marks. Needless to say, these filters 
should be handled with care to keep 
them as free of markings as possible. 

The first filter in the system is the 
UV16. This is always used. Printon, 
like other photographic materials, is 
sensitive to the ultraviolet and this filter 
blocks this radiation off. It is feasible 
to place the UV16 permanently in the 
enlarger since its effect in black-and- 
white printing is negligible. 

As a starting-point for choosing the 
correct set of filters each box of Print- 
on has a list of correction filters for 
that particular batch of emulsion. This 
will serve as a basis for the first print, 
but can only serve as a convenient 
starting-point because every enlarger 
will have some small differences of 
light source and transmission, and be- 
cause each transparency will require 
slight modification of color. As in all 
photographic work, it is experience 
which will become the most reliable 
guide to choosing and using these 
filters. 


There are 11 of these filters: 
Relative Filter 
Yellow Magenta Cyan Density Factor 
23 33 13 1 1.0 
24 34 44 2 1.1 
25 35 45 4 1.2 
26 36 8 14 
Yellow is used to remove an excess of blue 
Magenta is used to remove an excess of green 
Cyan is used to remove an excess of red. 


Not every transparency is suitable 
for color printing—whether it be with 
Printon or any other method. Some 
critical judgment should be used here 
and transparencies selected which have 
these requirements: 

1. Good quality. Choose one which 

is correctly exposed and which is 

not marred with scratches or fin- 

gerprints. 

2. Normal color saturation. The 

transparency should have the same 

color richness as the original 
scene. If it does not, the print will 
be correspondingly limited. 

The procedure for printing color 
with this process is basically the same 
as for black-and-white printing and 
follows the same order. 


Step One 

Set up enlarger with the transpar- 
ency properly focused and the easel 
set to the proper cropping. Insert the 
recommended filters into the system. 








Step Two 


To determine the proper exposure 
and to check on the correctness of the 
filters chosen, run a test-strip on Print- 
on just as you would on black and 
white. (Remember that Printon is 
sensitive to the full range of colors and 
must be handled in complete darkness 
until Step Four of developing as shown 
on the chart on page 20.) 


Step Three 


Determine the correctly exposed sec- 
tion of the test-strip and check it for 
proper color balance. This may be 
done by placing it under the type of 
light which will illuminate the final 
print and viewing it through the cor- 
rection filters either singly or in com- 
bination to judge whether inserting one 
or more of these into the color system 
would improve the color. 


Step Four 


Correct the filters if necessary and 
make a corrected calculation of the 
filter factors involved for a new ex- 
posure time. Remember, filter factors 
must be multiplied with each other, not 


added. 


Step Five 


Expose a full sized print with proper 
dodging and burning in and process to 
completion. 


Once you begin to take Printon seri- 
ously and become adept at turning 
your transparencies into color prints, a 
great deal of time and materials can 
be saved by using a photometer such 
as the Haynes to measure the exposure 
at the easel. If the meter gives an ex- 
posure of, say, 26 seconds, the test- 
strip may cover the range of from 20 
to 30 seconds to be sure that the exact 
exposure will be on the strip. The 
meter will thus save a long processing 
time if the operator’s estimate of 
printing time is way off the test-strip. 


Dodging and holding back are the 
same techniques as used in black-and- 
white printing—but they are done in 
reverse. Printon is a reversal material 
like a transparency so the more light 
which reaches the surface, the lighter 
it becomes. In working with this mate- 
rial, burn-in to lighten an area; hold 
back to darken an area. 


It will have become obvious by riow 
that the key to the procedure is in 


YELLOW 


RED 
(magenta 
and 
yellow) 


MAGENTA 





GREEN 
(yellow 
and cyan) 


Selection of the proper filters for Printon will be easier if this color wheel is kept in mind. 
When a transparency has a trifle too much of one color it can be thought of as unbalancing 
the wheel. To bring it back to true color balance, filters of the color or colors opposite 
to it on the wheel are added to bring the wheel back into equilibrium. 


selecting the correct color filters for 
the final print. It may be easier to 
make this selection if a color wheel 
such as the one above is kept in 
mind. In looking at a transparency or 
at the results of the first test-strip it 
may be obvious that there is too much 
of one color, blue for instance. This 
extra color throws the color wheel out 
of balance and it is necessary to put 
additional weight on the other side of 
the wheel to bring it back into balance. 
In the case of the blue, an additional 
vellow filter must be introduced into 
the system to establish the proper final 


colors. 


Balancing Colors 


In the case of some colors it will be 
necessary to find filters of two colors to 
re-establish the balance of the wheel. 
In the case of an excess of magenta for 
example, it will be necessary to add 
both yellow and cyan filters since no 
green filter is available for this use. 
After balancing the filters to the emul- 
sion batch and to the transparency. 
check the system to be sure that there 
is not an equivalent set included (such 
as 23, 33, 43). Such a set may be 
eliminated without affecting the color 
characteristics of the group of filters. 

Making color prints is not a job for 
the casual amateur but it is a process 


which the advanced amateur will find 
interesting and rewarding and which 
more professionals might well include 
in their business. From this article and 
from the processing instructions print- 
ed here it might seem to be extremely 
time-consuming. It is a longer process 
than black and white but there are 
many ways of saving time. It is best to 
wait, for example, until a group of 
transparencies which can be cropped 
in the same way is available for print- 
ing. If they are all made to the same 
magnification the enlarger can be left 
at the same height during the whole 
process. This will greatly simplify the 
process. 

Test-strips for four or more of these 
made on the 
same piece of Printon, carefully mask- 
ing off the required area. When this is 
processed, the proper color filters for 
each individual print may be chosen 
and all of the prints precessed together. 
In this way, a three-hour printing ses- 
sion will result in a worthwhile group 
of prints. 


transparencies may be 


Perhaps a final word of caution is 
Even more than in black 
and white, the processing must be kept 


necessary. 


as clean as possible. The slightest con- 
tamination of one solution by another 
will give irremovable color stains. Be 
careful and be clean and Printon will 
give results of real professional quality. 
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A PHOTOG 


VERY PHOTOGRAPHER likes to experiment and to have 

fun with his work. Alan Fontaine, young New York 

illustrator, is no exception. A short time ago, he de- 
cided to do a series to satirize the use of extreme make-up. 
particularly as shown in the high-fashion magazines. To 
carry out this theme, he needed a model who would drama- 
tize the contrast he needed for the “before-and-after” shots. 
He found the perfect one in Liz Hastings and made the 
“straight” shot reproduced on our cover. 

Then, with the aid of a make-up man, he made the pic- 
tures reproduced on these two pages. Miss Hastings is 
able to project herself into a role, and there is a considera- 
ble difference between the effect of these shots and the 
mood of our cover. 

The cover was made with two floods at the camera, two 
hair lights and a spot to illuminate the background. The 
prints on these pages were made with 750-watt spots. For 
all the pictures Fontaine used an 8x10 camera with a 5x7 
reducing back and fitted with a 14-inch Goerz Dagor. Ex- 
posure on Super Panchro Press film was one second at 
{/16 or f/11. Fontaine says, “You can add to the technical 
data that we played Bach on the studio record-player.” 
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RAPHER HAS FUN... 


Would you recognize... 


——_ 


Photo graphs 
by 
Alan 


Fontaine 


OUR COVER GIRL? 











Alan Fontaine 


In this striking head study, the photographer has suppressed 
most of the gradations in the print, leaving all the emphasis on 
the face of the model. This emphasis is accomplished by using 
a great deal of light on the background and by simultaneously 
preventing light from striking the costume of the model. As a 
result, the dark area leads the eye inevitably to the face. 








Here the photographer has combined abstract paintings with a 


side or “hatchet” lighting on the face of the model. The resulting 
study in black-and-white creates a pattern with an over-all inter 
est but which still focuses attention on the face of the girl 





Alan Fontaine 
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One of a series of shots made at a practice session with Pauline Grant, choreogra- 
pher, demonstrating to her group. Young Pazovski, now working in London, is build- 
ing a solid reputation for his work in the theatre, in portraiture and in illustration. 


Kazic Pazovski 











Michael Myers 


A portrait of Walter Targ, violinist with the Minneapolis 
Symphony orchestra, with the 12 prints from the whole 
sitting. Two are upside down because the photographer 
held the Rollei over his head to get additional height. 
Illumination was from a skylight with the meter register- 
ing about 25 foot-candles and the Super-XX film was 
shot at 1/50 at f/5.6 and developed in 777. 
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ASHION PHOTOGRAPHY, for many, represents 
the ultimate in achievement. Thousands, ama- 
teur and professional, enter the field only to 
discover that they just do not have what it takes. 

Nevertheless, there are still many opportunities 
in this field for a hard-working and inventive pho- 
tographer. It is a glamorous field, but it is also an 
over-crowded and highly competitive field. But if 
you have what it takes: originality, dependability 
and no fear of hard work, then you may be able to 
scale the heights, too. 

The first step is to assemble a portfolio of your 
work and to make the acquaintance of the editors 
and art directors who will be your potential clients. 
When you show this work, be sure you have the type 
of work which is useful to the person you are 
visiting. Study his publication or his advertise- 
ments and show samples of the right type—news- 
paper, magazine or ad agency. 

In the beginning, ask for comments on your 
work. Talk to other photographers, art directors 
and anyone with good taste. Their comments and 
suggestions will help you evaluate your own work. 


make a career tn Fashion 
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Don’t keep your work to yourself. Get acquainted 
with as many persons in the field as possible and 
talk over your ideas. Many picture ideas stem from 
conversations at lunches and parties. Remember, 
too, that your personal relations with these persons 
is sometimes as important as your ideas. 

Paramount in producing fine fashion pictures is 
a knowledge of the end result. The photographer 
must be certain beforehand of the effect he wishes 
to achieve and he must be prepared to show the 
model just what is required. 

When shooting, it is the idea and the mood which 
are important. Technique is something which should 
be decided on beforehand and never consciously 
remembered during the actual shooting session. 
These ideas are what will put you on top in this 
field. Search for them everywhere. Study the work 
of other photographers, window display designers 
and artists. Keep your mind open to everyday scenes. 

When an idea strikes, make a note of it. Make 
a thumbnail sketch, if you can. It is often easy to 


by Harry Spotts, Jr. 
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fashion is highly competitive but an open field 


Here are six examples of fashion pictures by the author. The 
use of a simpie prop such as the ball in the picture at the left 
gives atmosphere and indicates that the garment is designed for 
activity. In the center of the top panel, the car is not only a 
useful “prop’’ but gives the model a natural action which dis- 
plays the lines of the coat. Sometimes an unusual lighting or 
pose is helpful if it is not so extreme as to distract from the 
central theme of the picture, the garment itself. The back-lit 
picture immediately to the left is an instance of this. At the 
left in the bottom panel are two shots made during a series on 
hats. The first was made with a soft-focus lens the other with 
a sharp lens and the choice was left to the customer. Two sub- 
jects are frequently difficult to handle. In the picture below, 
the models have been arranged in a natural pose yet one 
which shows off the lines of the clothes. 


sell an idea to an art director from such a sketch. 
Once your idea is approved, plan your lighting and 
approach beforehand so that on the set you can de- 
vote all your attention to supplying that idea in the 
form of a finished picture. 

Be careful in your selection of models and to in- 
spire confidence in her be patient but firm and de- 
velop the ability to instruct her clearly in just what 
is required. If you can’t produce the desired result 
the fault is yours, not hers. 

The set should be kept as quiet as possible. There 
should be no distractions and no kibitzers. Under 
the influence of lights and silence, an able model 
can be talked into the proper mood or will create 
the desired result from her imagination. 

Although models are trained to pose as directed 
and are, in many cases, fine actresses, remember that 
they are human. They may stiffen and over-work 
trying to please you. When you find this interfering 
with your picture, take a rest. Smoke a cigarette, 
send for some coffee and chat with the model until 
she is relaxed. Then set the pose again. 

Slight variations may be necessary in pose or ex- 
pression but you'll soon “feel” the right picture and 
know it is time to wrap it up. The art director, as- 
sistant and make-up artist will feel it, too, and all 
will sense relief when the proper mood has been 
caught. 

But do not stop shooting until you are positive 
the exact result you want has been recorded. Do not 
allow yourself to be caught in a situation, long 
after the chance for a re-take has passed, of realiz- 
ing that a few more negatives would have given a 
better result. 

Idea and mood will fail to come through the pic- 
ture if small details are not watched. Noticing such 
details should be as much second nature as snap- 
ping the shutter at the correct time. It is important 
to rehearse the action and alter it until the desired 
effect is attained. The pose must be studied to be 
sure it is graceful and appropriate. 

Backgrounds, too, must be right. It cannot be 
“busy” and distract from the fashion. By keeping 
the background soft in focus, the garment will stand 
out. Also check carefully for stray wisps of hair, un- 
sightly wrinkles or bulges and distracting lines. The 
entire costume must be appropriate, including all of 
the accessories. 

Many of today’s fashion shots are made on loca- 
tion. It is essential that the background fit the 
fashion. It is well to remember the places you visit 
and to mentally file those which will be suitable for 
use as picture locations. 

Props can also play an important part. Umbrellas 
or galoshes for rainwear, books for school fashions, 
proper equipment for sports clothes or the right bag 
for an evening gown can make or break a picture 
possibility. 

As you gain experience, you will gradually evolve 
a style of your own which is a combination of origi- 
nality, taste, patience, planning, hard work and 
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forethought and study characterize successful prints 


technical know-how. A blue-print of a fashion may 
sometimes be all that is required, but more often 
atmosphere and background to sell the fashion will 
be necessary. 

One great idea for a layout may give you a push 
in the right direction. It may get you clients or a 
well-paying job. However, you must have the ability 
to continuously produce in order to stay on top. The 
competition is keen and the photographer who 
slackens off is soon discarded. 

Aside from its difficulties, there are many re- 











wards, both financial and creative, in fashion work. 
If you have determination and originality you can 
find a place in the field. 

Don’t try to become a specialist overnight. Be 
as versatile as possible and take on any _ photo- 
graphic assignment with equal enthusiasm. No pho- 
tographer can have too much experience. When you 
find that your fashion work is being recognized, 
then and only then, should you attempt to specialize. 
Others have done it. If you think you have the quali- 
fications, go to it. 























The proper choice of setting for the fashion photograph is im- 
portant. This pleasant out-of-doors scene sets the mood for the 
play suit. Such settings are not difficult to find—almost any public 
park will afford a location which is useful. On the opposite 


page, note how the use of appropriate accessories aids in making 


the picture. The school books, the brick wall are sufficient to 
build the whole mood necessary to set off the dress. 
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HE PORTRAIT PHOTOGRAPHER is interested in securing 

a pleasing likeness of his customer and the amateur is 

interested in making pleasing likenesses of his friends 
and family. Both classes of photographers produce shois 
which are not always liked by their subjects. 

The key to such failures is the over-emphasis today on 
lighting and posing and the lack of a proper study of 
facial structure. The form of the face is the key to good 
portraiture. Without a thorough knowledge of this, the pho- 
tographer is doing a hit-or-miss job. 

It is true that there are faces which are easier to photo 
graph than others. This is especially true of faces which 
are oval in shape. The oval face is not necessarily more 
“photogenic” but it does present fewer difficulties. Every 
face is photogenic if properly handled; each can be pleas- 
ingly presented to bring out the good points and subdue 
the poorer ones. 

The shape of the face is the key to proper posing and 
lighting. All faces fall into one of four basic shapes. The 
illustration on this page shows these basic outlines. The 
first thing we must do is to learn to quickly classify each 
face before the sitting begins. On this basis we can decide 
what pose and lighting will be best for this shape. A front 
view will show the full width and length, a three-quarter 
position will narrow it, other positions, as we will see, will 
alter it in other ways. 


Sr 


Once the posing position has been decided, the effect of 
the lights on that particular type of face must be con- 
sidered. As the accompanying. illustrations indicate, the 
lights will thin or fill out the facial structure as is needed. 

In proceeding in this orderly way the photographer will 
have all of the elements under control and be able to pro- 
duce pleasing results. Lighting diagrams and posing ideas 
in many publications are very instructive to study, but they 
cannot be slavishly followed unless the facial structure of 
the model used for the illustration is the same as the face 
of the model used by the photographer. 

Let us apply this to a particular face and see how posing 
and lighting affect one of the four types of facial structure. 





The model whose picture is reproduced on these pages ob- 
viously has features which fit into a square outline. The 
next illustration shows the ways lighting will affect such a 
facial structure. 

Take a card or your hand and cover first one side and 
then the other of this picture. The left side of the face is 
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John Reiner explains methods of making better portraits 
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Even a “defect may 
be exploited to good 
advantage after skill is 
gained in lighting and 
posing. 


knowledge of the four basic shapes of the face is the key 


The angle from which 
the face is viewed will 
make a big difference 
in its appearance. The 
profile and the high 
angle both minimise a 
square chin. 


so lighted that the planes of the face merge and it looks 
even broader and squarer than it really is. The right side, 
however, separates these planes and the face seems thinner 
and more tapered. This same principle applies to any facial 
type and will govern the way the lights are set. It is im- 
possible to set forth any more than general rules, since 
individual features will require slight modifications, but the 
principle is the same. 

Some additional help may be had from make-up in 
merging or separating the planes, but the average studio 
does not have the time and the average amateur does not 
have the facilities to use this technique. It is therefore im- 
portant to understand the proper use of light and place- 
ment of the face. 

Camera angle to the subject is a third factor in bringing 
out the best in a face. As the next illustration indicates, 
even the full face with a square outline may be presented 
to the camera if the camera and lights are high. This same 
effect may be had also from a lower angle if the head is 
inclined forward as in the illustration on page 36. From 
such angles, the face seems to taper from the forehead and 
thus reduces the apparent width of the chin. 

There is more leeway, however, if the broad face or 
square chin is presented from a three-quarter angle as in 
the next picture. In this position, the light should be ar- 
ranged to clearly separate the planes of the face. But if a 
thin face is photographed from this position, the lighting 
should work for the opposite result of flooding the whole 
side of the face for greater apparent fulness. 

On page 36 is shown a profile which is sometimes the 
most successful way of presenting a face. There must be a 
clean and pleasing line presented, of course, and there are 
many interesting ways of lighting such an aspect. 
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MAKES THE PICTURE 


In outdoor photography the worker 
is often confused by the many things 
around him. He sees things which ap- 
peal to him, like a sunset or a sail- 
boat, an old farmhouse or an old 
shack on the waterfront. It may be 
the skyscrapers of New York, Broad- 
way at night or a lonely lake in the 
mountains. He feels the 
mood, the atmosphere, the drama, but 
often he fails to reproduce it on his 
small sheet of paper in such a way 
that someone else will experience the 


sees it, he 


same emotion, 

Filling a white sheet of paper or a 
canvas with a number of objects as the 
painter or the illustrator has to do, 
calls for considerable skill so that a 
great number of persons will be pleased 
by the finished work. But by “building 
up” piece by piece the artist will 
usually arrive at good results. 

Photographers are working just the 
other round. We have in our 
scene a multitude of things, wanted 
and unwanted, which we have to bring 
into a pleasing relation to each other. 
This is especially true of one of the 
most difficult fields of photography, 
outdoor work, landscapes, seascapes, 
snowscapes. The still life photogra- 
pher and the portrait man are much 
better off. They work more like the 
painter, creating according to a “blue- 
print.” 

Why, then, do we have to consider 
space at all? We do because we are 
concerned with the emotional 
tion of the onlooker. 

Any two persons will experience a 
different emotional reaction to any 


W ay 


reac- 


presentation, be it music, poetry or 
any of the graphic arts. We have clas- 
sicism in music and the other arts and 
we have modernism. It is very rare in- 
deed that a person who loves classic 
music will experience the same emo- 
tion listening to boogie-woogie. Both, 
however, are accepted as art. We also 
have to accept as artists both classicists 
and modernists in photography. 
Moreover, in no other craft or art 
do we have as many different fields 
as we have in photography and every- 
one is confronted with one or the other 
It would 
lead too far to go into the many uses 


of them on some occasion. 


of photography but every photogra- 
pher has to make pictures which ap- 
peal to some definite group, however 
large or small. Take photojournalism 
as an example. Here the pleasing ar- 
rangement of the parts of a picture 
is of small importance. The impact of 
the subject matter is all-important. 

It is quite different in illustrative 
work, in commercial photography, in 
portraiture and in pictorial photogra- 
phy. In these groups the picture is 
definite audience. The 
illustrator has to appeal to the buyer. 
The portrait photographer has to please 
his customer. The pictorialist has to 
present work which appeals to the 
public in general and particularly to 
a rather small group of art-trained 
critics. Each of these photographers 
has to learn by study or to learn by 
experience how to build up a picture 
for emotional effect. His own reaction 
will sometimes even have to be sub- 
ordinated to the expected reaction of 


made for a 
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the intended audience. One important 
key to controlling this reaction is in 
the spacing of the picture. 

There is, however, one thing in our 
favor: that is man’s inborn love of 
beauty and harmony. It is basically 
the same with all of us, but it is modi- 
fied by inheritance, upbringing, social 
surroundings and education. We can- 
not build up our emotions or cut them 
out nor can we change them. They 
are there to a greater or lesser degree. 

Every artist knows that a pleasing 
arrangement of things is the key to 
emotional effect. What is pleasing is 
very often difficult to describe, it is 
rather felt, and it is felt by the art- 
trained person as well as by the aver- 
age untrained individual. 

Now as photographers, we will have 
to learn to feel rather than to construct 
from principles which are abstractions 
from feelings. 

Learn to see photographically. When 
you look at your subject don’t just 
think of exposure, diaphragm, focus- 
ing and all the technicalities connected 
with taking the picture. Make a mental 
sketch of the most dynamic and most 
powerful spacing of the objects in 
front of your camera. In other words, 
try and try hard to see the fin- 
ished picture. You will come to a point 
where take considerably fewer 
pictures but those you do take will 
have what many others lack, the emo- 
tional appeal of subject matter plus 
attractive spacing. 


very 


you 


You will learn to eliminate things 
which disturb a harmonious spacing 
by selecting a different point of view. 
You will also come to the stage where 
you are not satisfied with one expos- 
ure. Your photographic eye will tell 
you “Stay here, you have the right 
subject, now take it six or a dozen 
times.” 

We all have had the experience of 
coming home with a lot of exposures 
and of examining the negatives only 
to say, “If I had taken it a little bit 
more to the left, or if I had eliminated 
the bush in the foreground, or if I had 
waited until the white cloud sepa- 


roof, or if I 


later or 


from the house 
had taken it a little 
in the morning.” 


rated 
earlier 
So many “ifs” which 
do not help us a bit. 

Now, you may think if you did not 
space properly, you can crop the print 
slightly, or that you can use one 
of the control processes to correct all 
the mistakes. Believe it, 


you cannot 


improve a masterfully spaced scene 
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while a poorly spaced landscape is 
usually hopeless. 

I shall try to give you a few prac 
the best 


You cannot always know ex- 


tical hints how to arrive at 
results, 
actly how to space your scene at the 
moment you want to take the picture. 
So you must allow for thorough study 
of the possibilities of better spacing. 

There are two types of scenes in 
our outdoor work. One is a fleeting 
expression of a mood of nature such 
as a snowstorm, oncoming storm clouds 
or an ocean breaker. For such scenes 
to think fast and shoot. 
will not be 


it is necesary 


ven in these scenes it 
difficult to find a pleasing arrangement 
if you have trained your eye to see 
spacing instantly. The untrained eye 
can rely only on good luck. 

however, are much 


These scenes, 


fewer than those where you can set 
up your camera and have time to think 
and consider the 


about arrangement 


technical as well as the artistic control. 


A Case History 


I can give you an example out of 
my own practice. This is not an ex- 
ceptional case but rather my general 
way of taking a picture. For quite a 
few years | had in mind making a 
picture of Barnegat Light. However, 
whatever viewpoint | tried I had to 
abandon. Have you ever tried to space 
a tall lighthouse? The conventional 
way might do, but the emotional ef- 
fect is lost because everyone has seen 
lighthouses photographed that way. | 
decided it would be necessary to be 
patient and to wait for unusual weath- 
er conditions. 


There were quite a few disturbing 
elements around the lighthouse which 
made it almost impossible to do some- 
thing else than the conventional. For 
years, a jetty to make the Barnegat 
inlet safer was under construction. A 
steel cable and the necessary scaffold- 
ing right next to the lighthouse was 
very disturbing. No matter what view- 
chose, the one or the other 
Also the most 
interesting approach to the lighthouse 


point | 
could not be eliminated. 


through pine woods was fenced in 
and not open to anyone. So I waited. 


Then came the day when the jetty 
was finished and al! the scaffolds and 
shacks and fences were taken down. 


This 


now decided to approach the subject 


was about three years ago. | 


seriously. Since I lived far from Barne- 
gat | had to accept weather condi- 
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tions as I found them when I arrived. 
Sky conditions were not satisfactory 
for a long time. The lighthouse was 
a dirty red and several 
trials revealed that for the greater part 
of the day it was not possible to 
separate the lighthouse from the sky. 
Filters did not help much because the 


and white 


have a definite 


color, it was just dirty. 


lighthouse did not 


| found at that time that the only 
satisfactory approach was through the 
woods at a time when the sun was at 
a 90° angle. Then, one day I was de- 
lighted to discover the lighthouse had 
been given a new coat of paint, bril- 
liant red and white. 


Whenever I went to the island | 
wandered around the lighthouse to 
see whether there was a chance for 
a picture with an interesting framing. 
| found a certain opening in the pine 
trees which l felt would allow an un- 
usual spacing under favorable weather 
conditions. | was, however, under the 
usual handicap. Whenever I came to 
the lighthouse I would have to take 
the weather as I found it. I waited 
for a long time. Last year, | decided 
to spend a week on the island with 
the intention of finally getting the 
lighthouse. I drove to the lighthouse 
in the morning, during the day and 
in the evening. For dramatic effect I 
decided to use late afternoon lighting 
for the first trial. 


Selecting a Viewpoint 


On the spot now, I set up my 344x414 
and began to space on the ground- 
glass. | had only about ten feet to 
forward and backward but | 
use of all of it and tried to 
the weatherbeaten pine trees 


move 
made 
utilize 
for attractive and dramatic spacing. 
The accompanying pictures will show 
the way I shifted the camera around. 
One factor was decided from the be- 
ginning—that was the camera height. 
Only from a position two feet above 
the ground was it possible to space 


the lighthouse in such a way that it 


with one of the 
trees. It was fascinating to see the 
effect changed by selecting a different 
spacing. Both a long focal length lens 
and a short lens were used to control 


would not merge 


the perspective. 

There was one problem with the 
the loss of sufficient illumina- 
underbrush in the fore- 
This would give a rather 
harsh spacing of lights and darks. So 


lighting, 
tion in the 
ground. 


I decided to try the following day 
at about two p.m. when the sun would 
lighten up the foreground and to use 
a short lens with a red filter. 
“Barnegat Light” is the final selec- 
tion made in the darkroom from about 
18 negatives. That means nine differ- 
I usually shoot 
everything in duplicate. From these 


ent spacings since 


negatives I tried to select the one 
which would have the most pleasing 
spacing and the strongest emotional 
effect. 


Selecting the Negative 


Number one was taken with the 514- 
inch lens. It showed the lighthouse 
closer than the shorter lens but the 
spacing appeared to be uninteresting. 
The tree on the left which I “featured” 
here did not have the dramatic shape 
of the tree on the right. Also, a cloud 
merged with the lighthouse. 
more to 
the right with the same 51-inch lens 
and an orange filter for strong sky 
control. The dramatic tree dominates 
this picture and I feel the lighthouse 
is in a secondary position. However, 


In number two I moved 


there is an improvement over the first 
attempt. 

In the followihg exposures I used 
a shorter lens (four-inch) and a red 
filter. 

For number three I moved close to 
the dramatic tree. Note the relations 
of size between tree and _ lighthouse 
in number two and number three. Al- 
though I took here a somewhat higher 
camera position, it was not possible 
to bring into the space the lower white 
part of the lighthouse. 

Number four | then tried to space 
in such a way .that the lighthouse 
was framed by the two trees which 
showed a beautiful filigree-like pattern 
of branches. It seemed the underbrush 
in the foreground bowed to his ma- 
jesty the lighthouse. Emotional? | 
certainly felt thi¢. would have strong 
emotional effect. 

I felt, however, that I might have 
too many large empty spaces between 
the tree branches which would create 
a scattered effect. Sco in number five 
I moved a few feet away from the 
trees. This naturally changed the rela- 
tion in the spacing of lights and darks 
in the foreground brush without af- 
fecting the spacing and the size of 
the lighthouse itself. The finally se- 
lected spacing was the one decided 
upon for the final print. 





1 One of the first nega- 
tives in this series, unsatis- 
factory because of the 
position of the cloud. 





2 Another trial utilizes 
only the tree at the right 
in the design of the pic- 
ture 








: short-focus lens 
changes the perspective 
of the picture and sub- 
ordinates the lighthouse to 
the tree. 


4 Here the space ar- 
rangements of the final 
print are closer to being 
realized, although the 
foreground is unsatisfac- 
tory. 


five trials ; 
resuit in a te Se 


‘Barnegat Light” also 


salon print shown on page 38 





























“Pop” is the affectionate nickname 
that follows Franklin |. Jordan, FRPS, 
FPSA, around. There is no writer on 
photography who can get across so 
much information while you are 
chuckling with him. This month he 
talks about New Year's resolutions 
and snow pictures. 











apPY NEW YEAR! Here is another new 

year for the enjoyment of photogra 

* phy and the beautiful world about us 
and the many happy relationships of the 
things in it, which photography is such a 
great help in appreciating. Aren’t we the 
lucky guys? Don’t think that I am shutting 
my eyes in fatuous bliss to a lot of misery 
and distressing conditions. The point is that 
Our world 
abounds in beauty, in noble men and women 
walk of life, and in innumerable 
other things minds off 
from our miseries for a while if we give them 


we have an antidote for them. 
in every 
that can whisk our 
a chance. This being able to get solace from 
nature isn’t any new thing. When the psalm- 
ist three thousand years ago said, “I will 
lift up mine eyes unto the hills from whence 
cometh my help,” he was not talking about 
material things. And many people since have 
vot a lift from taking a look around and 
diverted by what they saw long 
their breath and then tackle 
their problems with a lot more zip. 


being 


enough to get 


The trouble is that we see with our minds 
and many people close their minds and open 
both eyes and don’t see a thing. Professor 
revolutionized 
America, made all his students, however in- 


Agassiz, who teaching in 
ept, sketch everything that they were study 
ing, “A pencil is the best eye,” was his re- 
mark. You have to really see things to draw 
This is where photography comes in 
for people for whom a pencil will not per- 
One of the greatest benefits of pho 
tography, perhaps equal to the actual pic 
tures that we make, is the way that it gets 
us into the habit of looking for the beauti 
ful, and appreciating it. Wherever he is, on 


them 


form. 


thronged city streets or down secluded by 
ways, a photographer sees more than most 
people do. Mist in the valley, the glint of sun 
on different surfaces, the graceful poise of a 
weed, ferms, the bustle of 
trafhie, expressions on such 
things catch his eye and divert his thoughts 
as they never did before, 
making pictures at the moment or not. See 


apposition of 
fleeting faces 
whether he is 


ing things has become a habit with him, and 
it adds a lot to his enjoyment of life. 
lo get back to the New Year 


left with our opening sentence, this is the 


which we 
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traditional time to make resolutions. Not 
tha. they are any better for being made at 
this time. They are good any time you hap- 
pen to see the need of one, but if you have 
neglected to reform yourself during the year, 
this New Year's custom may get you going. 
What I was thinking of was a resolve to get 
some snow pictures this year. 

Snow is one of the most beautiful things 
in the universe but most of us live where it 
comes only occasionally and does not linger 
long. It is only in our most northern ranges 
that the climate settles down and makes a 
business of being uninterrupted winter for 
some months of the year. In such places 
people get very weary of it after a while. I 
remember making a_ horseback trip 
across Maine one year in March and remark- 
ing to a native how much I enjoyed it be- 
cause it had been twenty years since I had 
seen that part of the country with snow on 
the ground. “My Gawd,” drawled the man, 
“It seems to me that it has been that long 
since I saw it with it off.” 

ut in the latitudes where most of our 
population resides, we have comparatively 
few days in the year when the ground is 
completely covered with snow. It has passed 
into an axiom that we have to make hay 
while the sun shines, and it is equally true 
that we have to jump to it when we have 
snow if we are going to get it in the little 
black box. That is the reason for making 
the resolution. It takes a fixed idea that will 
brook no argument or vacillation to get us 
out of a warm bed a couple of hours earlier 
than usual on a cold winter’s morning, and 
that is the time of day that many of the best 
snow pictures have to be made. 

Most of us can’t take a day off when we 
happen to feel like it, and the best that we 
can do with an unexpected fall of snow is 
to make a few shots before breakfast or to 
start early and walk part of the way to work 
and make them along the way. Once the 
surface of the been broken by 
careless footsteps of men or animals, many 
of the best pictures are stamped out by 
them. Incomparably the 


once 


snow has 


most interesting 


“light for snow pictures is when the sun is 


low. If we leave our work for the afternoon 
sun, we are taking an awful chance with a 
God-given opportunity. There will be but few 
places left near the haunts of men that are 
not tracked up possibility of 
making good pictures, and you run the risk 
of having the snow gone altogether. 


beyond the 


We are not all as versatile as the popular 


radio speaker, Alton Hall Blackington. Years 


ago as a budding young photographer he 
came down from the North Country and got 
a job pushing a camera for a big Boston 
daily. It happened that the night before there 
had been a big fall of snow that enveloped 


the city, and people were wading through it 
to work. The boss started him off with an 
easy assignment and told him to turn in by 
4 p.m. a picture of some prominent city 
landmark showing the depth to which the 
snow had fallen. Where Blackie came from, 
when winter came it came to stay, so it never 
occurred to him that a few hours would 
make any difference on his assignment. Con- 
sequently he spent some time moving his 
stuff into his darkroom and getting it ar- 
ranged to his satisfaction. 

What was his consternation on geing out 
to an early lunch with his camera under 
his arm to make his shot, to find that the 
snow was all gone. A warm sun and the 
street snow-removal gang had combined to 
do the trick, and his very first assignment 
had been muffed. Or it would have been for 
anyone else. But not so with our Horatio Al- 
ger hero. He calmly proceeded to make the 
shot he intended, snow or no snow. Back in 
his darkroom he rushed his plate through 
and made a big enlargement. This he set up 
at the end of his bench and heaped in front 
of it all the sodium sulphite in the lab. By 
cartwheeling his watch through this fake 
snow he made realistic wagon tracks such as 
might have been made by the horse-drawn 
vehicles of that time, and for an added touch 
of realism dropped in a pinch of tobacco 
from a cigarette. 

This setup was snappily cross lighted with 
some desk lamps and a copy negative af- 
forded a very handsome and convincing snow 
scene which was nonchalantly turned in well 
ahead of the deadline. When the boss saw 
it he said, “Well, young man, I see you at 
least know how to photograph snow,” and 
it was run four columns in the next morn 
ing’s paper, which was not a bad start for 
a neophyte’s first day on the job. 

3ut we want the real stuff and this only 
shows that we have to get it while the get- 
ting is good. If you are at it early, you will 
not have to go far afield. One of the amaz- 
ing things about snow is the way it trans 
forms a scene which ordinarily has no pic 
ture possibilities at all, into a fairyland of 
enchantment. Get a good cup of coffee into 
you and go look over your own back yard 
for a starter. You may not have to go any 
farther. Of course there is charm to broad 
expanses of snow, and with proper handling 
they make magnificent pictures. But in gen- 
eral there is too much of a sameness to such 
scenes, Like pictures of mountains or water, 
by far the greater number of pleasing shots 
are made by isolating a little section of all 
this loveliness and devoting your attention 
exclusively to it. If you are not using a re- 
flecting camera which does this so easily, cut 
a rectangular hole the size and shape of your 
negative in a piece of cardboard and walk 
around looking through this «ntil you find 
the arrangement you want. 


Fire Photo Contest 

If you are a press photographer and if 
you have a fire photograph in your files 
which is spectacular or otherwise interest- 
ing, it may win $250 for you. Get it into 
the mail to M. R. Freeman, National Fire 
Protection Association, 60 Batterymarch St., 
Boston 10, Mass. 

Send unmounted 8x10 glossy prints and 
get them in before January 31, 1952. There 
are other prizes if yours doesn’t make first 
place. 














GET SET UP... for a 
Happy New Year 











For Taking... 


Lighting often makes the difference between 
a good picture and an outstanding one; ease 
in control makes a big difference to you. If 
you really want to enjoy handling light, 
you'll need a versatile Kodak Vari-Beam 
Clamplight (left) or Standlight. With either, 
you dial the light you want, from high in- 
tensity spot to diffuse flood. No. 2 Photo- 
floods in big 12-inch reflectors give you all 
the light you want. 

Action shots and pictures in a hurry call 
for flash. For Kodak Flash Cameras or other 
internally synchronized types, the Kodak 
Flasholder, Model B, with Flashguard, ac- 


oe 


Even if you already own a projector you will 
find plenty of use for a Kodaslide Table 
Viewer. Projector and screen are combined 
in a single compact unit, to give you bril- 
liantly clear views of your color slides, en- 
larged to just the right degree for comforta- 
ble editing or for an intimate showing... 
without the need for rearranging furniture or 
room darkening. The Kodaslide Table Viewer, 
Model A (shown), includes a plunger-type 
slide changer and a slide holder with a 
capacity of 75 cardboard mounts. $97.50. 
In the Kodaslide Table Viewer 4X, slides 
are inserted individually from the side. $49.50, 

For projection showings to larger groups, 


There'll be plenty of wintertime pictures 
you'll want to enlarge. If you feel it’s time 
for the best, you'll want a Kodak Flurolite 
Enlarger. Once you have handled its conven- 
ient controls, checked its deluxe features, 
you'll know you must have it. Cool, fluorescent 
light, in integrating sphere lamphouse, pro- 
vides high printing brilliance, excellent con- 
trast, easy focusing, minimizes negative grain. 
Two hand controls permit focusing and ele- 
vating at the same time. Rotating negative 
carrier tilts through 12 degrees for distor- 
tion control. Rigid tubular column, deep- 
anchored in sturdy steel cabinet base; cabi- 
net is lighttight for handy paper storage. 
With accessories, Flurolite can be used as a 
view camera, for copying, slide-making, mi- 


Prices are subject to ts without notice and include 
Federal Tax applicable when this advertisement was re- 


leased for publication. 


















Kodak 


BULLETIN 






cepts all midget lamps; 
a press of the button 
ejects used ones. 
$10.55. Add a Kodak 
B-C Flashpack ($2.95 
less batteries) and 
make it a battery con- 
denser outfit, free from 
battery worries. If you use flash a lot, you 
want the Ektalux Flash System. For use 
with any camera, internally synchronized or 
with solenoid. With Extension units, fires up 
to 7 lamps. Ektalux Flasholder (above), 
from $29.75. Extension Units, $12.40. 


Kodak offers you a 
choice of three Koda- 
slide Projectors. The 
Kodaslide Merit Pro- 
jector with Kodak Pro- 
jection Ektanon f/3.5 
Lens and 150-watt 
lamp. $26.10. Koda- 
slide Projector, Model 2A, with either a 
5-inch Kodak Projection Ektanon f/3.5 Lens, 
$52.80, or a 74-inch f/4 lens, $63.45. Koda- 
slide Projector, Master Model, for 300- to 
1000-watt lamps and with a choice of 4 
lenses for home or auditorium. Priced from 
$169 to $246. 


crofilming, photomi- 
crography, and cine- 
titling. Price, with one 
negative carrier, with- 
out lens, $96.40. For 
a modest budget, pick 
the Kodak Hobbyist 
Enlarger. Has same 
type of light source, 
rotating negative car- 
rier; knob locks head 
firmly in position. Price, with one negative 





carrier and 89mm. Kodak Enlarging Ektanon 
f/6.3 Lens, $42.40. 
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Experts’ Choices 
For Fine Prints 


No. 1 of an informative series on how leading 
exhibitors choose papers to fit their salon aims 


GOTTLIEB 
HAMPPFLER, 
FPSA 


Gorrues Hamercer's “Pennsylvania Snowscape”’ He speaks of it as “‘the finest of media for my pic- 
has appeared in the Baltimore, Montreal, New York torial work-——with characteristics | can always depend 
P.P.A., Philadelphia, Pitesburgh, PSA, Rochester, upon.” 

and Wilmington International Salons. The scene An experienced exhibitor, Mr. Hampfler prizes 
demanded a rich, full-scale print of delicate gradation | Kodak Opal Paper not only for its beautiful grada- 
and luminous image quality. To meet these require- tion and tonal richness, but also for its moderate 
ments, Mr. Hampfler chose the most popular of all speed which aids local printing control, its latitude in 
salon papers—-Kodak OpalG,a fine-grained lustre sur- | exposure and development for warmer or cooler 
face on cream white stock tones, its responsiveness to toning, and its reliability. 


| opat’s superb quality and its thirteen combinations of stock tint and 


surface texture have won it cop billing among exacting workers. To accom- 
modate negatives of varying scale, the Kodak group of fine papers offers 
alternate choices. One tempting alternate is the new, high-speed, warm-black, 
variable-contrast Kodak Medalist Paper—available in three surfaces and four 
contrast grades. Each grade can be made to yield a softer or more contrasty 
print—simply by varying the ratio of exposure and development. Medalist is 
about six times as fast as Opal; its surfaces are F (glossy), G (fine-grained lustre), 
and J (smooth, high lustre). The small reproduction at right is from a print on 


Medalist F 


a, and preference both help determine the medium—and there are Kodak 
papers to meet every need. For ‘‘Full Sail’’ (co appear full-page later in chis 
series), Bernard G. Silberstein chose Kodak Illustrators’ Special—a fine repro- 
duction paper. For huge prints, Kodak Mural R is a natural choice. For extra- 
fast production, Kodak Resisto Rapid N, which washes and dries in ten minutes 
And for contact printing—each fine Kodak enlarging paper has a contact-paper 
counterpart 


Know your Kodak papers, for knowledge spells success. For 
fine exhibition enlargements, gift prints, home decoration— 
choose from warm-black Medalist and Platino, brown- 
black Opal, Ektalure G, and I/lustrators’ Special, and neutral- 
black Kodabromide. For special applications, Kodak Mural 

» R, Resisto Rapid N, Opalure Print Film, Translite Paper. For 
contact prints, Kodak Azo, Velox, Resisto N, and others. Your 
Kodak dealer has full details. 


Ko d re | k EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, ROCHESTER 4, N. Y 
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Outdoors Plus Indoors 


...no better time 
than wintertime 


for a movie-making start! 


“White” Christmas, or “green” Christmas . .. whether you live in a land 
of snow-clad pines or rustling palms . . . there’s no time like the holiday 
season to start a movie-making career. Outdoors—and indoors—this is 
the time for exciting camera action . . . in color or black-and-white. 
For indoor movies are every bit as easy and as certain as shots made in 
sunlight! Two inexpensive flood lamps—and the fine, fast lenses on 
Kodak movie cameras do the rest. Camera prices are now lower . . . 
and movie film costs are probably far less than you think. Get the full 
story ...at your Kodak dealer’s. 


Prices are subject to change without notice 
and include Federal Tax 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
Rochester 4, N. Y. 
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and Kodak Movie 
Cameras start at 





BROWNIE MOVIE CAMERA 


This is it! The new 8mm. Kodak Movie Camera 
that's capturing movie thrills for thousands of new 
movie makers...and with “Brownie” simplicity 
and economy. Its excellent f/2.7 Ektanon Lens is 
prefocused. You merely load (easy, sprocketless 
loading), check the built-in exposure guide, set 
the lens to follow accordingly, sight—shoot. 
Finger-tip exposure button locks so you can get 
in the picture, too. Has eye-level view finder, 
footage indicator. Weighs only 1% Ibs. Makes 
fine movies—indoors or out, color or black-and- 
white—and only $43.30. 





CINE-KODAK RELIANT CAMERAS 


You can choose from either of two handsome 8mm. 
“Reliants.”’ Both have four different speeds includ- 
ing slow motion! The f/2.7 model never needs fo- 
cusing ...and it’s fast enough for most every light- 
ing situation. The f/1.9 “Reliant” is twice-as-fast, 
focuses as close as 12 inches. Both models have 
sprocketless loading, enclosed eye-level view 
finder, exposure lock button, footage indicator, 
exposure guide—and accept a wide-angle con- 
verter plus accessory lenses. F/2.7 model, $82.30; 
£/1.9 model, $102.25. 





CINE-KODAK MAGAZINE 8 CAMERAS 


If you want the finest in the 8mm. movie field, one 
of these two great “Magazine 8's” is what you're 
looking for. Both cameras load in just 3 seconds 
—and you can switch fi) : types... any time... 
without losing a frame. One model has a fine, 
prefocused £/2.7 13mm. Kodak Cine Ektanon 
Lens. The other model has an ultra-fast £/1.9 
Kodak Cine Ektanon Lens focusing from 24 inches 
to infinity. Shooting speeds include slow motion. 
And there's a wide choice of accessory wide- 
angle and telephoto lenses. F/2.7 “Magazine 
8," $124.15; F/1.9 model, $150.95. 




















Mrs. Kenneth L. Wilson 


HE prcTURE of the child at the top 
of the page was considered by the 
judges of the recent Newspaper Na- 


tional Snapshot Awards to be the best 


in the show. Its maker, 26-year-old 
Seattle housewife, Mrs. Kenneth L. Wil- 
son, won $500 for first prize in the 
class of baby and children’s pictures 
and $1000 grand prize. Mrs. Wilson 
and her husband took up photography 
a year and a half ago in order to re- 
cord their children’s growth. 

The second picture reproduced here 
is Martin H. Chester’s entry in the 
scenic views and _ still-life category. 
This woodland scene was awarded third 
place. The picture of the cats by Gus 
Phillips won second award in the ani- 
mals and pets classification. 

Entries to the annual competition 
were submitted through 90 newspapers 
around the country which forwarded 
local winners. Judges for the event were 
Kenneth W. Williams of Eastman Ko- 
dak, Ylla, Edwin L. Wisherd chief of 
the National Geographic Society’s pho- 
to lab, Ollie Atkins and Ivan Dmitri. 


Martin H. Chester 


Gus Phillips 








NOTE 


* 


Kodak Retina Hla 
Camera Announced 


4 new Kodak Retina Camera offering sev- 
eral advantages over previous models has 
just been announced by the Eastman Kodak 
Company. 

The camera, called the Kodak Retina Ila, 
features a Schneider Xenon f/2 lens, a Syn- 





chro Compur Shutter with speeds to 1/500 
second, built-in flash synchronization for all 


flash lamps, a coupled rangefinder of the 
superimposed-image type, rapid film advance 
by thumb-lever wind, and automatic shutter 
cor king. 

lo certify that these cameras have been 
imported by Kodak each camera has the 
letters “EK” stamped prominently on top of 
the camera preceding the camera serial num- 
ber. In addition, packed with each camera 
is a Certificate of Import bearing the camera 
serial number and a statement that the cam- 
era “has been legally imported and Custora 
Duty paid.” 

Despite the improvements over 
models the price of the Kodak Retina Ila 
Camera has been reduced approximately $30 


previous 


below the previous model. The new model 
lists, including federal tax, at $168.50. 


Battery-condenser Fleshpack 


The Kodak B-C Flashpack, a compact and 
highly efficient unit which promises to bring 
the advantages of battery-condenser flash to 
thousands of picture takers everywhere, has 
just been announced. 

Che new unit consists of a 200 microfarad 
condenser and resistor and uses a 22} 
battery. This combination replaces the flash 
batteries in any ordinary two-cell flashhold 
er. It can be used in place of the batteries 
in any parallel or series-wired flash unit that 
uses two “C” batteries placed end to end. 


4-volt 


The battery in the Flashpack charges the 
condenser, from which energy is released to 
ignite the flash lamp. This method provides 
an abundance of energy for firing lamps, re- 
sults in longer useful battery life, and as- 
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sures more accurate and dependable flash 
synchronization. 

Up to three extension units can be fired 
in perfect synchronization with the Kodak 
B-C Flashpack as a single source of power. 
\ disc for shorting out the battery contact 
in the extension unit is supplied with the 
Flashpack. 

Several companies manufacture the 2214- 
volt batteries which are used with the Kodak 
B-C Flashpack. They are of the same type of 
battery that is being used in hearing aids, 
miniature radios, and other electronic equip- 
ment. 

Priced at $2.95 the Kodak B-C Flashpack 
is available through all Kodak dealers. 


Compact Chemical Kit 


Any photographic enthusiast would wel- 
come the Edwal Four-Bottle Darkroom as a 
gift. Including generous size bottles of Edwal 
Thermofine, Velvet Paper Developer, Hi- 
Speed Liquid Fix and Signal Shortstop—all 
that is necessary to develop and print pic- 
tures is just plain water. Priced specially as 
a convenient “package deal” the Edwal Four- 
Bottle Darkroom retails at $2.85. Bottles are 
designed for safety in handling and have 
graduate-measure indication for convenience 
in mixing chemicals. 


New Model Sixtomat 


A new deluxe model of the fully automatic 
Sixtomat exposure meter, the Sixtomat-I, is 
now being introduced into the United States 
by the Mitropa Corporation, 50 Broadway, 
3h ea 


The new Sixtomat-I, designed for both 





incident and reflected light readings, is styled 
in white plastic with chrome trim. The 


‘chromium roller-top of the standard model 


has been replaced by a transparent one, 
which when covering the lens permits read- 
ings for incident light on the same scale 
which is used for reflected light with open 
roller-top. 

All Sixtomats imported by Mitropa now 
feature a film sensitivity dial calibrated to 
U.S. standards, which is not available on 


S ax» NEW 





Sixtomats sold abroad or on those offered 
for sale by unauthorized dealers in this 
country. 

The new deluxe Sixtomat-I is list priced 
at $32.50. The standard model is list priced 
at $28.50. 


Stereo Movie Attachment 


A special attachment which will fit the 
front of most 16mm movie cameras and con- 
vert them for stereo use has been announced 
by the Nord Co. of Minneapolis. The device 
has twin prisms and produces a stereo image 
which may be viewed on projection through 
the conventional Polaroid spectacles. A com- 





panion device is designed for use before 
the projector lens. 

According to the company announcement, 
the device is of precision design and requires 
only a slight increase (2/3 stop) in ex- 
posure. No price has been given out as yet, 
but the device is expected to be available 
in camera stores in the near future. 


New Name for Old Favorite 


The Master Reflex, a single-lens reflex 
camera widely known to photographers by its 
former name “Reflex Korelle” has re- 
appeared on the American scene in a new 
model and is now available at camera stores. 

The Master-Reflex takes 12 24%4x2% pic- 
tures on standard 120 film and has many 
noteworthy features to appeal to both ama- 
teur and professional photographers. The 
focal plane shutter has speeds from 1 second 
to 1/1000, is synchronized for flash and 
strobe and has a delayed action self-timer. 
A lever-type mechanism winds the shutter 
and advances the film in a single operation. 
There is also a double exposure preventative 
and the photographer has a wide choice of 
interchangeable lenses. A sports finder is 
built into the hood. All-metal in construc- 
tion, the Master-Reflex is finished in leather 
and chrome. With coated £/3.5 Meyer Pri- 
motar lens, the fair traded price is $189.50, 
federal tax included. 











For Editing Convenience 


Here’s editing at its finest with a screen 
(3%4x444) so large the whole family can en- 
joy the fun of editing. Shows your films in 
smooth, flickerless action, just as they will 
appear when projected before your audience. 
For all 8mm or 16mm film, black and white 


or color, sound or silent. Precision optical 
system blends each frame so that no matter 
how slow film travels, you get true feeling 
of motion. Projecto-Editor cannot 
film. All sprockets relieved in center so 
emulsion of film is not touched. Illustrated 
with Craig Senior Splicer, Craig Master Re 
winds for reels up to 2,000 feet capacity, on 
Fold-Away Base. Complete with a carrying 
case, for 16mm or 8mm film, $113.95. Other 
Projecto-Editor combinations from $69.95. 


scratch 


High-Intensity Light Source 


The mercury are lamp and water-jacket 
components of the Huggins high-intensity 
light have been redesigned for smaller size 
and lower costs, according to a statement 
made by the company. Three lamp sizes are 
now available, with arc widths of one, one 
and a quarter and one and a half milli- 
meters. The approximate power inputs range 
between one and two kilowatts and_ bril- 
liances from 40,000 to 90,000 candles per 
square centimeter are produced. 

Operation can be from a-c, d-c, single 
flash or stroboscopic power supplies. All 
quartz accessories can be provided where the 
user needs a powerful source of ultraviolet. 


Movie Catalog Available 


A new 41 page catalog of movie equip- 
ment is now being mailed by S.0.S. Cinema 
Supply Corp., 602 West 52nd St., New 
York. If you would like a copy, send them 
a card and say you saw it in AMERICAN 
PHOTOGRAPHY. 


Keystone Turret Conversion 


The Keystone Manufacturing Co. has an- 
nounced that they will convert any K-49 
or Riviera 8mm magazine camera into a 
three-lens turret model. The work will be 
done at the factory for a charge of $25. 
The newer K-40 and Riviera models per 
mit a choice of four different lenses ranging 
from wide-angle to 1'4-inch telephoto. On 
older models without a built-in wide-angle 
viewfinder this will be installed at the same 
time for an additional $8.50. 


Morse Film Developing Tank 


The movie enthusiast will appreciate the 
Morse G-3 Daylight tank which will accom 
modate double-8, 16 and 35mm film. After 
the film is loaded into the tank and the 
cover closed, all the processing can be com 
pleted in bright light. The film is cranked 
from one reel to another to provide the nex 
essary agitation. There is a window in the 
front of the tank which can be opened for 
inspection and for giving a second exposure 
to reversal film. 
is $25.31. 

A companion to the film tank is the M-30 
film dryer, a compact reel which will take 
50 feet of 16mm or 25 feet of 35mm film. 
The company claims that centrifugal force 
will remove all water in ten minutes. Price, 
with tax, is $36.56. 


The price, including tax 


Stereo-Realist Mounting Kit 


The tedious and precise job of mounting 
stereo slides has been simplified by the use 
of the new kit announced by the 
the Stereo-Realist. Alignment is a mechani 
cal rather than a hand operation. The kit 
consists of a film cutter, sorting tray which 
automatically sorts and transposes the pic 
tures, an aligning jig and_heat-sealing 
equipment to seal the film to the glass. A 
full line of folders, glass, labels and taps 
is also available. Price for the kit is $29.50. 


makers of 


Snapshot Diary for Students 


Sylvania has prepared a snapshot diary, 
“School Daze,” which is intended to give the 
high school and college student a permanent 
record of his school, his fe llow students and 
teachers. It has space for 120 pasted-in pic 
tures and for a record of all school activities. 
decorated with 


The pages are lively and 


cartoons, 

Copies may be obtained by returning the 
outer wrapper from a package of Sylvania 
photoflash bulbs, coupon 
available from the store where the bulbs were 


together with a 


bought and 25 cents in cash to the company 


Imported Stereo Camera 


The new Iloca Stereo, a German import, 
is a precision constructed camera which loads 
with conventional 35mm film. The twin {/3.5 
coated Ilitar lenses have matched Prontor-S 


with 
Shutter 
settings are 


shutters 
1/300th. 
distance 


speeds from one second to 


speeds, diaphragms and 
all coupled to single 
controls. Camera is fully synchronized for 
flash photos and a self-timer allows the pho 
tographer to get into his own three-dimen 
sional pictures. Price of the lloca Stereo is 


$125.00. 


New 35mm Reflex 


The Exa, a new 35mm, single-lens reflex 
camera about which there has been much i 
terest here following favorable comments 
abroad, is now being introduced in the U.S 
Works, Germany. The 


considerable interest in the 


Camera 
Exa aroused 


by Ihagee 


Photographic trade when it was shown in 
Europe recently 

manufacturer of the well 
Exakta camera. The Exa, like the 
Exakta, is being distributed by the Exakta 
Cameza Company, 46 West 29th Street, New 
York 1, 


the U.S. for lhagee. 


lhagee is the 
know n 


exclusive factory representative in 


New 35mm Table Viewer 


\ new viewer for showing slides to small 
sroups has been announced by the FR Corp 
weighs only four 


pounds and folds to a compact 276x644 x10" 


This portable viewer 


inches. The sereen is six inches square and 


slides may be viewed in ordinary room 


illumination. 

The viewer may be plugged into any a-c 
or d-c outlet and has an automatic plunger 
holds up to 6 
The optical system is built around a 


type slide changer which 
slides. 
50-watt projection lamp and an f/3.3, 50mm 
anastigmat projection lens. The viewer will 
be available through camera stores and will 


retail for $49.95. 


New Repeating Flash 


\ new flash source of photography has 
National 
Co. The source is a new gas-filled flashtube 


been introduced by the Carbon 
powered by the small B batteries such as 
are used in portable radios. 

The portable device works on the battery 


capacitator principle, the capacitators stor 


ing current from the battery between flashes 
and releasing it in a strong surge of cur 
rent. Tests indicate that the light is strong 
enough to permit color exposures at £/3.5 
with the light ten feet Black and 


white film may be exposed at f/11 under the 


away. 


same conditions. 


The company has not yet announced when 


these new units will be placed on_ the 


market 


New S.V.E. Folder 


folder on S.V.E. filmstrips ane 
color slides appropriate for Christmas pro 


\ new 


grams in church and school has been an 
nounced by the Society for Visual Education, 
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Inc., Chicago. This folder describes 36 film- 
strips and 76 color slides. Among the new 
materials offered for the first time is a full 
color, 51 frame filmstrip on Dickens’ “A 
Christmas Carol.” 

Free copies of this folder are available 
from S.V.E. audio-visual dealers or the So 
ciety for Visual Education, Inc., 1345 Diver 
sey Parkway, Chicago 14, Illinois. Mention 
AMERICAN PHOTOGRAPHY. 


New Movie Tips 


It is late in the season now for football, 
but not too late to mention “Tips for Mak 
ing Your Football Movie,” a 16-page booklet 
available at a nominal charge from any deal 
er handling Bell and Howell products. It 
gives very helpful and practical suggestions. 
If you can’t put them into practice this year, 
put the booklet aside for study during the 
season next fall. 

The same company’s quarterly magazine, 
Panorama, also has an article by Bob 
Voigts, coach of Northwestern’s Wildcats 
which gives many suggestions on the same 
subject. This magazine is also available from 
dealers. 


New Bell and Howell Model 


The new Bell and Howell Mode! 200 maga 
zine load cine camera is dove grey with 
chrome trim. It was awarded the 1952 Award 
of the Society of Motion Picture Art Direc- 





tors on the basis of its design. A similar 
model has a two-lens turret. The price with 
out the turret is $189.55 (including federal 
tax) with £/2.5 lens. 


New Lens for Polaroid 


A new model of the Polaroid picture-in-a 
minute camera will be available soon, the 
company has announced. It will be the same 
familiar body but it will be equipped with a 
Wollensak Raptar 5-inch £/4.5 in Rapax 
shutter. This lens is about 30 times as fast 
at full opening as the lens of the standard 
model. The Rapax shutter will permit speeds 
from one to 1/400 seconds 

In addition, the camera has a rangefinder 
coupled to the lens and usable down to three 
feet together with a telescoping viewfinder 


50 


frame which is designed for parallax correc- 
tion over the full focusing range. Flash syn- 
chronization has also been provided. The 
price is yet to be announced. 


Twin Surface Print Dryer 


Fedco Products Inc., New York, announce 
the addition to their line of print dryers, the 
Model 250 Twin Surface Print Dryer for 
photo prints, enlargements, photostats and 
blueprints. Accommodating four 8x10 prints, 
Model 250 has twin surfaces measuring 





1144x174, each consuming only 125 watts. 

Model 250 is a compact, portable unit 
constructed of sturdy, durable castings with 
drying surfaces of polished aluminum for 
a smoothly perfect finish. The heating ele- 
ment has been constructed so that the heat 
is concentrated on the platen giving uniform 
distribution of heat and leaving the rest of 
the unit cool. The canvas, easily removable 
for laundering, is pre-shrunk and has been 
pre-tested to withstand extensive use. A new- 
ly developed tension device holds ferrotype 
plates firmly in place on the heating surface 
and clips have been buiit in the dryer to 
hold removable ferrotype plates in place. 
Equipped with an Underwriter’s approved 
3000 cycle cord, the unit can be used with 
either ac or de and lists at $17.95, tax 
included, 


“Close-Up” Lenses for 
Stereo Realist 


\ matched set of “Close-Up” lenses is 
now being furnished by Enteco Industries, 
Inc., of 610 Kosciusko Street, Brooklyn 21, 
New York City. Each set of two lenses is 
matched on testing equipment and mounted 
in Duraluminum mounts. Complete instruc- 
tions are furnished with data charts of sub- 
ject distances and focusing scales. The list 
price is $5.50 per set. 

A handy set of two lens hoods for the 
Stereo Realist is also available. The lens 
hoods fit over the “Close-Up” lenses, and 
come equipped with special adapters to per- 
mit use of the lens hoods when the “Close- 
Up” lenses are not in use. The set of two 
Lens Hoods lists at $3.20. 


Pre-set Diaphragm for Exakta 


The new 1952 model of the Exakta, the 
35mm reflex camera, will be equipped with 
a pre-set diaphragm, the company has an- 
nounced. This mechanism, made in the origi- 
nal Zeiss Jena factory, will enable the user 


to pre-select the diaphragm opening yet 
focus through full aperture. 

The first available cameras of the new 
VX model will be equipped with either a 
newly-designed 50mm f/2.8 Zeiss Tessar or 
with a 58mm f/2 Zeiss Biotar. Both of these 
are coated. A non-slip ring is provided for 
the focusing mount. 

Many of the other features of the camera 
have been redesigned but all the unique 
features of previous models have been re- 
tained. The prices on the new model will 
begin at $269.50 including tax. 


Quick-set Junior Tripods 


The Quick-set Standard Junior model com 
bines strength with light weight and is de- 
signed for the medium-sized camera. The 
legs are made with three telescoping sections 
and the new pan head permits a 360° revo 
lution and 150° tilt. At full leg spread, the 
maximum height is 55% inches. The tele 
scoped length is 24% inches, weight 3% 
pounds, price $24.95. 

The companion Elevator Junior has a cen- 
ter post which enables the user to crank up 
the camera without moving the legs. This 
gives a maximum height of 71% inches. 


Price of the elevator model is $39.50. 


Viewer and Projector 


The TDC Project-Or-View, offers a table 
viewer and a slide projector in one compact 
instrument. 

As a table viewer, the TDC Project-Or- 
View provides a 6%4x6% viewing surface 
with a bright, clear image that may be 





viewed from a wide angle for group viewing. 
The Project-Or-View instantly converts to 
screen projection, filling a 40-inch screen at 
a distance of 8 feet. 

All types of 2x2 slide mounts are accom- 
modated, and two controls at the front adjust 
focus and elevation on either the viewing 
surface, or the screen. A coated {/2.9 ana- 
stigmat lens of 27-inch focal length pre- 
serves crisp detail and color fidelity. The 
unit is sturdily built of light-weight metal 
die castings with a built-in handle for easy 
portability. 

Two models of the TDC Project-Or-View 
are offered. The standard model with 150 
watt lamp and convection cooling operates 
on ac or de and list price is $69.50. The de 
luxe model with 200 watt lamp and blower 
cooling, ac only, is $79.50. 











PUT IN A GOOD WORD 


A very familiar cliche to the pho- 
tographer is the one about the picture 
being worth a thousand words. This is 
true, of course, but sometimes a few 
words may be worth a thousand movie 
frames. 

There must be thousands of feet of 
exposed film in the possession of many 
amateur movie makers. A great per- 
centage of this is still in the “raw” 
state, unedited, untitled, spliced only in 
groupings of the rolls as they were 
shot for convenience in projection. 

The owners of these films and their 
relatives and friends have viewed these 
rolls and they now remain as dead in 
storage as if they had never existed. 

Yet these films could be revived, 
could be made so interesting and lively 
that like well-loved, often-played musi- 
cal recordings, they would be shown 
often. It is quite possible to liven much 
of this dead footage so that even 
strangers will find it of interest and 
enjoyment. 

All that is required to rejuvenate 
these films is the use of the two major 
creative techniques: editing and titling. 

Editing is the rearrangement of the 
shooting sequence into an interesting 
and effective viewing sequence and is 
the most valuable tool of the profes- 
sional motion picture producer. 

Titling ranks so close in value to 
editing that the two must go hand in 
hand. Even the movie maker who uses 
sound with his films has need for the 
basic techniques of good titling, at 
least, for he is simply substituting 
spoken titles for visual ones. And those 
sound films made by 
could, in many cases be improved with 
the intelligent use of good visual titles. 

As we see the final projected form 
of a good moving picture production 
we are seeing something much different 
from the original footage. For reasons 
of economy or convenience, the film 
was shot in a sequence which complete- 
ly lacked the elements of continuity, in- 
formation and preparation. 

Since no film exists as a medium of 
communication unless it is considered 


professionals 


from the viewpoint of the audience, 
these elements are indispensable for a 
a successful film. Continuity is the task 
of editing; information and prepara- 
tion is the task of titling. 


Continuity: 


Continuity is the editing of the film 
into a logical, smooth, understandable 
flow of the action and situations. With- 
out such continuity the audience will 
see only a group of confusing and un- 
related bits of action. 


Informational: 


Information consists of providing 
the audience with an answer to ques- 
tions they may not be conscious of ask- 
ing: the basic questions, where have 
we been? where are we? what time is 
it? where are we going? 

Elementary as these may seem, con- 
stant and 
must be presented if the audience is to 
receive maximum value and enjoyment 
from a film. 

Preparation is the conditioning of 


sometimes subtle answers 


an audience to accept the coming ac- 
tion. This reinforces the theme of the 
picture through the emotional control 
of the spectators. 

into five 


Titles are to be divided 


basic types: 


Information: 


These are titles which round out and 
supplement the scenes. They help the 
audience comprehend more clearly 
some point of the story that may be 
difficult to put across photographically. 
For examples, titles such as * 
was built in 1941,” is an additive, in- 
formational title, direct in its message. 


Identification: 


These are titles which specifically 
and precisely tell the audience what is 
what. They are frequently used in nam- 
ing locations, for example, “As we 


Carlyle F. 
“Jrevelyan 


York Harbor 

They also tie down individuals, “Mr. 
Smith is vice-president,” and provide 
similar identifications required for un- 


came into New 


derstanding. 


Preparatory: 


With these we prepare our audience 
for action about to happen or intro- 
duce a new location about to be shown, 
as “We now take you to... 


Instructional: 


These titles are used chiefly in train- 
ing and teaching films, for example, 
“The guide pin should be placed at. . .” 


Emotional: 


There is an variety of 
these. They are partly preparatory in 


enormous 


nature since they are intended to in- 
fluence the emotional reaction of the 
audience; to induce it to accept the 
purpose of and fall into the spirit of 
the following scenes. An emotional 
title such as, “The threatening shadows 
crept forward,” would tend to produce 
this reaction. 

The kind of film being made will de- 
termine to a large extent the type of 
titles to be used but it is quite possible 
to modify or alter audience reaction to 
a marked degree for practically any 
kind of film by an intelligent and skill- 
ful selection and use of titles. 

Titles can also be used as “gap fill- 
ers” to logically tie together unrelated 
scenes or to fill in or bridge a gap. 

An additional function of good titles 
which is of particular interest to the 
budget-minded producer is that of sub- 
stituting for larger amounts of scene 
footage. As an example, “Exactly one 
month later,” 
ence to understand and accept the time 


would enable an audi- 


passage quite as well, if not better, 
than would a pictorial scene of greater 
length and cost. 

These five types of titles fall into any 
one of three vategories: 


the proper use of titles makes the film 











Main, Lead, Introductory 
and Credit Titles: 


These give picture title, production 
credits, photography and director cred- 
its for the film. 


Captions or Subtitles: 


These are the titles used in the bod 
of the film itself, which serve purposes 
other than introductory and credits. 
The examples previously given would 
be called captions or subtitles. 


Spoken Titles: 


These are titles which tell the audi- 
ence what a character is saying. The 
advent of motion picture sound has 
made these titles practically obsolete, 
but they are still of great value in 
silent films—and a large number of 
professional non-theatrical and amateur 
films are still silent. The simple tech- 
nique of these titles is to have the char- 
acter actually mouth the words of the 
title. It is surprising how many per- 
sons can lip-read! 

The major problem of titling is the 
choice of wording. The well-titled old 
silent films used the best of classic 
language, but by today’s standards 
such titles seem flowery or melodra- 
matic, some even have a flavor of the 
burlesque. 


Good title composition must. start 
with an idea. Ideally, these should 
originate at the time the film is planned, 
but this sometimes cannot be done by 
the hobbyist or is sadly neglected by 
the professional. As a result, titles are 
often composed later after a first view- 
ing of the completed footage. Such de- 
layed titling requires judgment and in- 
telligence to convert the footage into 
a smooth presentation. 

Regardless of when the title is com- 
posed, the same rules apply. 

Titles should be: expressed as briefly 
and as clearly as possible. Today’s 
good English is clear, concise and sim- 
ple. Exceptions to the use of “pure’” 
standard English occur when a title 
may be made more effective by the use 
of a colloquial style, by the use ef dia- 
lect truthful and proper to the char- 
acter or by the use of slang when it 
is appropriate and illustrative. Slang 
can often be more expressive than 
“correct” English, but the phrase must 
be universally understood or at least 
intelligible to the prebable audiences 
for the film. 

\s an example of what not to do, 
an audience would snicker at a title 
such as, “Easing the gears into place, 
young, reckless Elmer rapidly in- 
creased the speed of his long, black 
car. 


It is sufficient to say, “Elmer sped 


A SUGGESTION ON TITLES 


Making movie titles with satisfying, 
quality results that exceed by far the 
time and effort involved is possible by 
combining title letters with decals. 

Available practically anywhere, de- 
cals come in such a variety of styles, 
sizes and colors that even a casual 
search in the stores will turn up at 


SUMMER 
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least one that will fit the title idea. 

While some decals may be used as 
they are, others can be trimmed int’ 
any desired sheve. They can be eit’.er 
laid directly on .be background or 
transferred to any background mate- 
rial. They can be placed anywhere in 
the title area for better composition, 
space fillers, decorative purposes or for 
pictorializing the title itself, as in the 
case of “Summer Silhouettes.” 

Decals may even give ideas for pic- 
tures. For example, the one used in 


the title shown inspired a short. in- 


teresting novelty film in which various 
summer activities were photographed 
against the light and deliberately un- 
derexposed so that the entire film was 
done in silhouetted fashion. 

Take a look at decals. If you need 
a decorated title in a hurry or are 
just starting to make movie titles here 
is an easy, practically foolproof meth- 
od!—Carlyle F. Trevelyan. 





away.” Even better, might be just, 
“Whoosh!” 

When dramatic emphasis is_re- 
quired, it is even more important to 
avoid flamboyant and fancy phrases. 
But a flat statement is not the solu- 
tion. “We almost drove over the bank 
of the lake.” does not provide any emo- 
tional build-up or impact. In addition. 
it prepares the audience entirely too 
obviously. Rephrasing it to read, “An- 
other foot and we would have plunged 
into 30 feet of water,” has shock, im- 
pact and preparation value without too 
much “tip-off.” 

Avoiding “flowery” titles does not 
mean that poetic phrasing should not 
be used when it is appropriate. Prop- 
erly used. it can give a definite emo- 
tional character to following scenes. 
For instance. “In jeweled mists, the 
branches hung,” would create one type 
of character for a scene, while “In 
choking damp, the night air pressed,” 
would give an entirely different char- 
acter to the same footage. 

Titles should not call attention to 
themselves. should be 
watched to be sure a double interpreta- 


Punctuation 


tion of the wording is impossible. Also, 
should be 
avoided as it will catch attention. 


too telegraphic a_ style 


The test of good titling is simple: 
if titles have been properly made the 
audience will be unaware of them as 
such. They will serve their purpose, 
will fit the continuity so well that they 
satisfy an unconscious need in the 
minds of the audience. This may not 
please the amateur who loves clever 
trick titles but by using them he is 
interfering with the enjoyment of his 
film. 

In planning titles, try to keep the 
footage down to the necessary mini- 
mum, but on the other hand do not 
allow a break in the continuity of 
thought or an unclarified scene to mar 
the film when a good title would 
smooth it out. Any really well edited 
and titled film contains a minimum 
of ten percent of its footage in the 
form of titles. The maximum should 
not exceed 25 percent. A film with 
more than this percentage of title foot- 
age has a serious deficiency in the 
scenes themselves or in the construc- 
tion of the titles. 

These suggestions on titles can also 
be adapted for those who produce 
sound films using the spoken title. For 
all of us, professional or amateur, can 
improve our pictures greatly by put- 
ting in a good word. 
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Dictionary of Photography 

This has been the standard in the field for 
nearly fifty years, going through 17 editions. 
Now it is offered with a special supplement 
which will include all the new color terms so 
that it can serve you even better. This is the 
basic book for any photo-library. 704 pages, 
illustrated. $4.75 


Photographic Facts and Formulas 

Wall and Jordan. If you had the time and pa- 
tience to comb through all of the books and 
magazines for information on formulas and 
techniques, you might come up with a book 
as thorough and useful as this. Here is one of 
the greatest time-savers for photographers. 
374 pages, tables and charts. $4.00 


Practical Photographic Chemistry 

O'Hara and Osterburg. Everything you need 
to know about chemistry is presented in this 
one volume. The expert authors have written 
a text which starts at the beginning and takes 
you through every photographic process, ex- 
plaining exactly what happens in develop- 
ment, fixing and other processes. 189 pages 
including formulary. $4.75 


Copying Technique 

Wright. Copying is not a simple problem. In 
this book an expert tells you step-by-step 
how to solve all of the problems. It explains 
straight copy-work, copying paintings, micro- 
filming techniques, duplicating color trans- 
parencies and reflex copying. The most com- 
plete book on the subject. 104 pages, illus- 
trated. $2.00 


Natural Color Processes 

Dunn. This book is a real working manual cov- 
ering all of the color processes in full detail. 
The author is a demonstrator to the trade 
and his familiarity with the actual working of 
each of these processes is completely spelled 
out for the reader. This is the new and com- 
pletely revised Fifth Edition. $5.00 


PHOTOGRAPHY Presents the... 


BASIC PHOTO LIBRARY 


cr 
' 





Here is an easy way for you to acquire a 
Basic Photographic Library. The books listed 
at the left form an indispensable fund of 
actual working knowledge for every photog- 
rapher—beginner or expert. Don’t take our 
word for it, send the coupon below and ex- 
amine them for ten days absolutely free. Then 
send only Five Dollars as a first payment and 
five dollars each month for the next three 
months and these books will be yours. 

Don’t miss this opportunity to begin your 
photographic library with the really basic, 
useful books. 


Dictionary of Photography $4.75 
Photographic Facts and Formulas 4.00 
Practical Photographic Chemistry 475 
Copying Technique 2.00 
Natural Color Processes 5.00 
VALUE $20.50 





| Five Dollars 





FILL OUT COUPON BELOW TODAY! 


Book Department 
AMERICAN PHOTOGRAPHY 
136 East 57th St. 

New York 22, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: Please rush my copies of the BASIC PHOTOGRAPHIC 
LIBRARY so | may examine them ten days wtihout obligation. | 
agree to either return them at the end of ten days or to remit 
my first payment of Five Dollars. Every thirty days | will send 
an additional Five Dollars until | have paid a total of Twenty 
Dollars for all five books. 


Name 


Address 


© |! am enclosing Twenty Dollars in full payment. 





NEW! BOOKS ON REVIEW 


. . « Just Published 


DICTIONARY OF 
PHOTOGRAPHY $4.75 


How often do you run up against either technical 
or esthetic photo problems that you need an- 
swers for right away? And how often do you 
say to yourself, “I read the answer to this 
a while ago—now let’s see, where was it?’ 

How handy it would be to have the ONE 
most complete photo reference book right there 
on your shelfl 

The brand new printing of the Dictionary of 
Photography, 17th edition, is the ONE book 
that answers EVERY question! Just off the 
presses, it includes all the 704 illustrated pages 
of the previous printing, PLUS a coupon entitling 
you to a complete Supplement to the Dictionary 
including the newest formulas, terms and work- 
ing directions. The Supplement is being pre- 
pared now—will be ready soon. 

Since the Dictionary was compiled originally 
by Professor E. J. Wall more than 50 years 
ago, 17 editions with almost as many revisions 
have kept it complete and up-to-the-minute. The 
17th edition has been revised by A. L. M. 
Sowerby, B.A., M.Sc., ARPS. 

Here, alphabetically arranged and cross-ref- 
erenced, are thousands of articles, formulas, 
methods and working directions. You handicap 
yourself unnecessarily every day you go with- 
out it. Cloth bound, 4%2x6% inches. 


SEND NO MONEY 


Your name, address and the word “‘Diction- 
ary” on a penny postcard will bring a copy of 
the Dictionary to your door. Just deposit $4.75 
plus a few cents postage with your mailman 
when he hands you your book. Send no money 
unless you prefer—in which case we'll pay the 
postage. 
ments outside the USA. 
DON’T DELAY! 
day! Start getting better pictures at once! 


AMERICAN PHOTOGRAPHY 
BOOK DEPARTMENT 
136 East 57th St., New York 22, N.Y. 
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Postal regulations prohibit COD ship- | 


Send for your Dictionary to- | 


Conducted by George B. Wright 


The Camera in the Field 


SPRUNGMAN, ORMAL I., Photography 
Afield. Philadelphia, Penna.: Stack- 
pole Co., 1951. $7.50. 

Our readers are familiar with Or- 
mal Sprungman’s writing from his 
articles in recent issues and the read- 
ers of Sports Afield are familiar with 
his monthly column in that publication. 
So are the readers of many other maga- 
zines since he combines an interest in 
nature, a sound craftsmanship with 
the camera and a professional ability 
to write. 


When all three interests are com- 
bined as they are in this book, the re- 
sult is very good indeed. 


Although Photography A field begins 
on the simplest of levels appropriate 
to the sportsman who has acquired his 
first real camera, the book gives a com- 
plete coverage of the use of the camera 
and the use of the camera in the field. 
He explains in detail how to get such 
pictures as leaping fish, birds in the 
nest and a-wing and flashing animals 
at night. 


The cine section is equally complete. 
(Sprungman is also well-known for his 
professional movie shooting for such 
outfits as Ducks Unlimited.) His sec- 
tion on cine covers all angles from the 
original set-ups through editing and 
titling. It should be interesting to any 
movie amateur—even one who never 
ventures beyond his own backyard. 
Perhaps this book could as easily lead 
a photographer to the pleasures of the 
woods as it could lead an outdoorsman 
to the pleasures of the camera. 


It is not only informative, it is a 


pleasure to read. 


The Camera at Mass 


NuRNBERG, WALTER, Hands At Mass. 
New York: Sheed and Ward, 1951. $3. 


Here are nearly a score of close-ups 
of the hands of a priest during the 
Mass. These are done in Nurnberg’s 
completely capable manner and are 
accompanied by a text by C. C. Mar- 
tindale, S.J. The book is very charm- 
ing and informative yet it does not 


have the impact of the very similar 
book issued last year by the same pub- 
lishers with a longer text on the Mass 
by Father Coventry and a longer series 
of pictures (both close-ups and over- 
all views) by Father Gillick. 

Either one of these could, however, 
make an appreciated Christmas gift. 


New British Yearbook 


Lewis, Haron, editor, Photography 
Yearbook 1952, Press Center Ltd., 
London, 1951, $5. 


In a preliminary note, the editor re- 
marks that he has asked his former as- 
sistant editors to “step down” so that 
this function could be taken over this 
year by Helmut Gernsheim. Mr. Lewis 
plans to alternate his assistants regu- 
larly in the interest of freshness of ap- 
proach. Whether this is a necessary 
means of assuring vitality or not, the 
Year Book is still one of the best pic- 
ture collections to come out of England. 


As last year, one section is devoted 
to the work of “Young Britain.” While 
none of the shots in this section show 
a radical departure from the vision of 
their elders as recorded here, many of 
them are excellent pictures. 


The rest of the book is divided into 
somewhat arbitrary sections, a collec- 
tion of industrial shots by Karsh, press 
photographs, photographs of women, 
examples of “texture and form,” pic- 
tures by electronic flash. 


One of the most interesting is a sec- 
tion which includes photographs from 
the U.S.A., Switzerland, Scandinavia, 
France, Italy, Germany and the British 
Empire. These are prefaced by an essay 
on “The National Idiom in Photogra- 
phy,” by Arthur S. Johnson. Johnson 
says of American work, “. . . it is not 
possible to detect any over-all national 
characteristics.” He advances the usu- 
al melting-pot (or rather stew-pot) 
theory. We do not have a national 
idiom because we are as yet too young 
and too immature to have formed one. 
This is particularly interesting as an 
observation, since at least half the 
“American” examples reproduced are 
the work of photographers trained in 
Europe who came here with styles al- 











Absolutely FREE! 
The Popular NEW 


1951 AMERICAN ANNUAL 


. 240 pages of pictures and photo facts. 
Edited by American Photography's own Pop 
Jordan, the 1951 Annual includes the prize- 
winning prints from American Photography’s 
world-wide contest. Study the best—look and 
learn. A regular $3 value, it’s yours abso- 
lutely FREE with 2 years of... 


Line Vean 
PHOTOGRapHy 


AMERICAN PHOTOGRAPHY since 
1889 the ONE reliable standby of photogra- 
phers everywhere who want the plain un- 
varnished FACTS about how to get better 
pictures. Regularly: movies, camera clubs, 
stereo, nature, figure studies, how-to-build-it, 
speedlights, bonus books. Regular 2-year sub- 
scription: $6. 


BOTH: 1951 american Annual PLUS 
2 Years of American Photography — 


ONLY $6.50 


Present subscribers may use this opportuni- 
ty to extend their subscription 2 years and 
get their 1951 American Annual FREE. Just 
send a penny postcard today—deposit regular 
2-year subscription price plus a few cents 
postage with postman when he hands you 
your NEW American Annual. Postal regula- 
tions prohibit COD outside USA. Foreign 
postage $2 extra. 


eAmerican 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


136 East 57th St., New York 22, N.Y. 








ready formed. Perhaps Johnson should 
see more work from this side of the 
Atlantic. 


The Year in Review 


Warp, Batpwin H., editor, Year 1951, 
The Pictorial News Annual, Year, Los 
Angeles, 1951, $5.95. 

Like the previous volumes in this 
series, this is a Life-size collection of 
1,500 news photographs of the year. 
The captions are brief, but informa- 
tive, and an index lists the news-worthy 
events and personalities of the past 12 
months. This is a lavish gift for your 
picture-minded friends. 


The Almanac Is Back 


DaLLapay, ArtHuR J., editor, British 
Journal Photographic Almanac, Henry 
Greenwood and Co., Ltd., London, 
1951. 

This is the 92nd edition of this old 
favorite. As always, it has an extensive 
formulary, a series of authoritative ar- 
ticles and a selection of pictures. In 
addition, there is a full coverage of 
new products offered on the British 
market. 

The 32 gravure pictures are typical 
of those which have appeared in the 
Almanac for They are 


many years. 


beautifully-reproduced examples of 
photographs with very little life or 
originality in them. Other British year- 
books seem to keep up with the modern 
spirit of photography much more. 
But the Almanac is not bought for 
its pictures. It has the expected array 
of useful information on the technical 
makes it 
eagerly awaited every year. This edi- 


side of photography that 


tion contains, for example, a review of 
photography and science by the editors, 
an account of the trends in .ue design 
of stereo apparatus and a description 
of the various methods of silver re- 
covery. 

This latter article details the various 
methods by which the photographer 
may recover the silver which remains 
in solution in the fixer. This is of par- 
ticular interest to large users such as 
movie labs and photo-finishers, but 
some of the methods will be of use to 


those with a smaller volume of work. 
| 


This year’s Almanac also has articles | 
on using electronic flash, on movie 
work, color photography and on docu- 
ment copying. 





16mm USERS 


... have you seen this? 


William Offenhauser, Jr., has prepared for you 
the most complete, authoritative working manual 
of basic 16mm information ever gathered to- 
gether between two covers. If you’re not familiar 
with the 592 pages of this big 6%x9% encyclo- 
pedia full of photo facts, pictures, charts and 
diagrams, here’s your chance to have a copy de- 
livered to your home for 10 days’ leisurely ex- 
amination without obligation. 

Whether you use sound or not, think what 
benefit you will get from these 16 big chapters: 
* 16mm Film and Its Relation to Other Sizes 
Making a 16mm Picture 
lémm Film and Its Characteristics 
Making 16mm Originals 
Dimensions and Standards in 16mm 
The Problem of 16mm Emulsion Position 
Cameras, Camera Equip e, tog 
raphy 
Sound, Sound Recording 
Sound Recording Equipment 
Editing and Assembly 
Preservation and Storage 
Pr ing and Rel Printing 
Projection and Projectors 
Duplication of Tri-pack Color Films 
industrial Applications 
Television and Film 
Think you can use such a book to help you 
make better movies? You bet you can! So look 
how easily you can get YOUR copy: 


10-DAY FREE EXAMINATION 


Send your name, address and the title “16mm 
Manual” on a _ penny postcard to American 
Photography—without money. In a few days 
you'll receive your book, ie book is yours to 
read and examine carefully in the privacy ef your 
own home for 10 days. After 10 days, if you aré 
not completely convinced that this 16mm Manual 
will work wonders for your movies, you may re- 
turn it and owe nothing. 

If you decide to keep it, just remit $10 plus a 
few cents postage. To save postage, send money 
with order—same return privilege, of course. 

Don’t delay—treat yourself to BETTER movies 
by owning: 


16mm SOUND MOTION PICTURES 
by W. H. Offenhauser, Jr. $10 


Mail your penny postcard TODAY to: 
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Cy An erican 
PHOTOGRAPHY 


136 East 57th St., New York 22, N.Y. 
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THE LATENT IMAGE 


A series of articles on the history and theory 


HOTOGRAPHY—-IN THE MODERN SENSE of 
P::: term was born sometime in 1837, 

when Daguerre discovered the latent 
image. It matured in the fall of 1839 when 
Daguerre gave a full dress rehearsal of the 
new art to an enthusiastic audience. The 
previous year an attempt was made to in- 
terest the French public, but the response 
was very anemic. However, when the Govern 
ment made the art public property, the en- 
thusiasm of the Parisians and the rest of the 
world knew no bounds. 

In a very short time, any number of pho- 
tographic salons were established not only 
in Paris, but also in the hinterlands. So great 
was the interest that in 1842 establishments 
were created that sold equipment and ma- 
terials to the practicing photographers, thus 
creating a new industry and a new field of 
endeavor. The scientific world was not far 
behind the commercial. 

The first photographic studio in the 
United States was established in a labora- 
tory workshop at the University of New York 
by Samuel F. B. Morse, professor of draw- 
ing, and John W. Draper, professor of chem- 
istry at that institution. This was late in 1839 
or early 1840, less than a year after the 
public demonstration. Prof. Morse soon dis- 
sociated himself from further work in pho- 
tography to devote all of his attention to the 
telegraph. But Prof. Draper continued his 
interest and efforts, and made many scientific 
observations that helped dissipate some of 
the mysteries surrounding the art. 

The first hypothesis concerning the nature 
of the reaction that led to the formation of 
a photographic image, was made in 1839 
by the scientist Arago, the same Arago who 
came to the aid of Daguerre when he so 
desperately needed it. We will leave for a 
later time the discussion of the hypothesis. 
At this time we wish to point out that a new 
art was introduced, it became commercially 
exploited, and it became an object of scien- 
tific inquiry, all within a single year. 


The Daguerre Process 

Photography today does not practice Da- 
guerreotypie. It is of some interest to note, 
therefore, how the present scheme developed 
from the other, or if it did not, how it ob- 
tained its start. In Daguerreotypie, a film of 
light sensitive material, composed of silver 
iodide admixed with a little silver bromide, 
was exposed to light. After exposure it was 
treated with mercury fumes which settled up- 
on the exposed regions to a degree com- 
mensurate with the intensity of the expo- 
sure. The deposited mercury formed a higlily 
reflective surface, so that a white in the 
original formed an area which reflected all 
the light incident upon it, i.e., a white. 

Such a process is termed a direct positive, 
since the result of the treatment is a dupli- 
cate of the original in tone values. When 
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of the developable photographic image 


by Dr. Joseph Friedman 


duplicates were desired, it was necessary to 
repeat the whole process, this time utilizing 
the Daguerreotype as an original. The loss 
in quality was considerable since a reflection 
copy had to be made. The tone scale be- 
came greatly distorted. It was much easier 
and better to photograph the original object 
as many times as the number of duplicates 
were desired than to make duplications of a 
Daguerreotype. 

The present technique is to make an ex- 
posure upon a light-sensitive surface that is 
coated upon a transparent base. After expo- 
sure, the film is given a chemical treatment 
which causes a deposit of metallic silver to 
form upon the exposed regions to a degree 
that is commensurate with the intensity of 
exposure. But now the deposit is black, high- 
ly absorptive of light rather than reflective 
and a white in the original becomes con- 
verted to a black in the photograph. 


The Negative-Positive Process 

Such a process is termed a negative, for 
the tone values in the photograph are the in- 
verse of those in the original. The photo- 
graph or negative can now be copied by 
contact upon another piece of light sensitive 
material, coated upon a paper base. A nega 
tive of the negative is formed, which is a 
positive of the original object. This tech- 
nique was the discovery of an Englishman, 
Fox Talbot, and it came in the fall of 1840, 
after Daguerreotypie had taken a firm foot- 
hold. The nature of the latent image was 
not well known then, so that when Talbot 
disclosed his Calotype process (English 
patent No. 8842/41) it appeared as an en- 
tirely unrelated invention. 

In a previous column, it was pointed out 
that Fox Talbot had been working in this 
field for many years but his experiments all 
dealt with printing out precedures, wherein 
a light sensitive material was exposed until 
the proper intensity of image was obtained. 
In his efforts to increase the sensitivity of 
his system, he bathed his papers with solu- 
tions containing assorted chemicals. In one 
such trial an examination of the sheet failed 
to disclose any image, so he put it aside 
for some time. Upon examining it again he 
Was amazed to find a distinct picture. He im- 
mediately repeated the experiment but this 
time instead of putting the sheet aside he 
continued to examine it by the light of a 
candle, and he “soon had the satisfaction of 
seeing a picture begin to appear, and all 
the details of it come out one after another.” 
The quotation is from a letter by Fox Tal- 
bot to the Literary Gazette, published on 
February 14, 1841 (Eder’s History, English 
edition, page 322). 

The sheet of paper that Talbot had ex- 
posed and watched to see develop a spon- 
taneous formation of image, had been pre- 
viously bathed with silver nitrate, then with 


potassium iodide and finally, just before ex- 
posure, with a solution containing silver 
nitrate, acetic acid and gallic acid, a typical 
physical developer. In this manner did Fox 
Talbot make his independent discovery of 
the latent image, a year after Daguerre. Si- 
multaneously he discovered physical develop- 
ment with silver salts. There is some doubt 
whether or not he was preceded in this 
discovery by the Reverend J. B. Reade, but 
according to Eder there is no clear cut evi- 
dence that the Reverend utilized the latent 
image. Apparently he used a sensitive ma- 
terial constructed as was tat of Talbot but 
he made his exposures ‘a the camera until 
his image density wes proper, hence there 
was no developmeat of image without the 
action of light. 


Fox Talbot's Experiments 

Fox Talbot continued his experiments 
with his newly discovered material, and in 
the letter quoted above, he continued: 

“In this experiment, the paper was 
used in a moist state, but since it is 
more convenient to use dry paper if 
possible, tried it shortly afterwards in 
a dry state, and the result was still 
more extraordinary. The dry paper ap- 
peared to be much less sensitive than 
the moist, for when taken out of the 
camera after a short time, say a minute 
or two, the sheet of paper was absolute- 
ly blank. 

“But nevertheless, I found that the 
picture existed there, although invisible; 
and by a chemical process analogous to 
the foregoing, it was made to appear in 
all its perfection. . . . I know few things 
in the range of science more surprising 
than the gradual appearance of the pic- 
ture on the blank sheet, especially the 
first time the experiment is witnessed.” 
We honor Fox Talbot not so much for his 

discovery of physical development, as for his 
conception of the negative-positive technique, 
which gave the world a simple duplicating 
procedure, The result of a Calotype or Tal- 
botype was a negative. A re-photographing 
of the negative would result in a negative 
of a negative or a positive. But this would 
involve the use of the camera and would 
thus be slow and involved. In this manner 
it would be but slightly better than the 
Daguerreotype it was attempting to displace 
for there also copies could be made only 
by photographing the original photograph. 
Talbot simplified the procedure by going 
back to his early experiences in photography. 
As early as 1834 he had been experimenting 
with silver salts but at that time no method 
for fixation was known, hence no permanent 
records could be made. By 1835 Talbot had 
already advanced to the use of silver chloride 
prepared with an excess of silver nitrate. In 
1839 he communicated with Btot on two 
occasions. On February 20th he wrote that 
he succeeded in finding a few fixatives, one 
of which was given him by Herschel. 

This was the hypo we still use today for 
that purpose. On March 15, 1839 he wrote 
that he obtained a material of great sensi- 
tivity by the use of silver bromide pre- 
pared with an excess of silver nitrate. This 
paper was sufficiently sensitive to yield a 
picture of a window, in his camera, after a 
six to seven minute exposure. It should be 
recalled that this was a print-out process, 
that the exposure was made until the desired 
























image was obtained after which the material 
was fixed. Using the Calotype negative as a 
stencil he was able to make a contact print 
of it by this routine. 

The use of the negative-positive technique 
made it desirable to have the negatives as 
transparent as possible. To accomplish this, 
Talbot treated his paper negative with vari- 
ous agents to make it at least translucent. 
Others attempted to obtain similar results 
but it was Niepce de Saint-Victor, a cousin 
of Necephore Niepce, Daguerre’s associate, 
who produced the true solution. He con- 
ceived the idea of putting the film of silver 
halides upon glass so that after development 
and fixation there would remain a silver im- 
age upon a transparent base, a true trans- 
parency. He succeeded in this when he put 
a substratum of starch upon the glass, then 
coated it with silver halides. 

Upon further experimentation, he con- 
cluded that albumen was preferable to starch. 
He exploited his glass negatives under the 
name of Niepceotypes with great success. His 
procedure was to dissolve potassium iodide 
in a solution of albumen, coat this upon a 
glass plate, dry, then bathe in silver nitrate 
solution. In this bath, the albumen coagu- 
lated and remained upon the glass as a 
homogeneous coating. By this means he no 
longer had a uniform film of silver iodide, 
but rather a dispersion of silver iodide in a 
layer of albumen. 

The new development came in 1847. After 
exposure, development was achieved by 
treatment with gallic acid or pyrogallic acid. 
The great similarity between Niepceotypes 
and wet collodion becomes very evident when 
one examines the two, and to this writer it 
appears that the wet collodion process is 
only an adaptation of the former, wherein 
collodion was substituted for albumen. 


(To be continued) 


New Photoangulator 
Aids Military Mapping 


A simple device that shows all the 
angles—on photographs—has passed opera- 
tional tests at Fort Belvoir’s Engineer Re- 
search and Development Laboratories. 

It is the photoangulator, which accurately 
gives true horizontal directions from oblique 
aerial photographs. 

Military aerial photographs used in the 
production of most aeronautical charts and 
small scale mapping, a prime source of re- 
liable intelligence, are made with three cam- 
eras that simultaneously shoot one vertical 
and two oblique photographs, thus covering 
a wide area. With the aid of the photo- 
angulator, a network of intermediate horizon- 
tal control is established from the oblique 
photographs from which the map is compiled. 

There are three principal parts to the pho- 
toangulator: a depression angle assembly for 
adjustment to the depression angle of the 
aerial camera at the instant of exposure; a 
transparent photo arm under which inter- 
mediate control points are intersected on the 
photo; a templet arm that juts over the map 
manuscript and gives the true horizontal di- 
rections. 

A specially designed plastic slide rule cal- 
culator enables the operator to obtain quick- 
ly the correct photo arm setting. 








T’S HERE 


Three-Dimensional 


Photography 


by Herbert C. McKay, FRPS, ASC 


The NEW, completely rewritten edition of the best- 
selling Principles of Stereoscopy. . . . In this new book 
McKay covers the subject completely and authorita- 
tively, yet in an easy to read manner. 


His subjects include stereoscopic cameras, the ster- 
eoscope, correlation of camera and viewer, mount- 
ing, transposition and spacing, flash in stereo, color in 
stereo, pictorial stereography, stereo projection, po- 
larized light in stereo, trick work in stereo, close-up 
stereo, hyper-stereo, the nude in stereo, stereo pho- 
tomicrography, anaglyphs and many, many other 
topics. 


NOW READY FOR DELIVERY 


Three-Dimensional Photography — $5.75 


profusely illustrated 


Book Department 


cAmerican 
PHOTOGRAPHY 


136 East 57th St. 
New York 22, N.Y. 














better 


It often happens that we see a good 
subject. realize that it would make a 
good picture but we do not take it 
simply because there isn’t enough light 
for a photograph. If the subject we 
have missed on account of “poor 
lighting conditions” was a promising 
one we do some wishful thinking about 
faster films and lenses then forget 
about the whole thing. 

All this is very sad and need not 
happen because in latensification we 
have a method which produces accept- 
able negatives even if we underexpose 
20 times (give 20 times less exposure 
than indicated by the exposure meter). 

Our negatives consist of a variation 
of densities which were produced when 
we developed the exposed films. To 
produce a visible (and printable) den- 
sity on the negative through develop- 
ing, the film first has to be exposed to 
a certain minimum of light. If the 
ret 


amount of light was too great we g 


too much density upon developing. if 
the amount of light was not enough we 
get too little density or no density at 
all, which means no negative at all or 
one too thin to make a print. 

Let us see what happens when we 
expose our film to an_ insufficient 
amount of light. Since we did not give 
enough exposure we will find upon de 
veloping that there is no image at all 
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prints 


with 


or, at best, there is too thin an image. 

What has happened? The lack of 
an image would indicate that the in- 
sufficient light did not affect our film 
at all. Fortunately this is not what 
happened. The small amount of light 
has affected our film all right, but not 
sufficiently to create a developable la- 
tent image. It takes a certain minimum 
of light to create such a developable 
latent image. The film has an inertia 
which has to be overcome by this min- 
imum before a visible (and printable) 
image is formed during developing. 
You can imagine it as a sort of a 
threshold upon which the light must 
“step” before it is able to produce a 
developable image on the film. 

In practice this means that a certain 
amount of light is lost in overcoming 


‘this inertia, in “stepping upon” the 


threshold. When we work under poor 
lighting conditions often we are unable 
to give enough exposure to overcome 
this inertia and to make a developable 
latent image on our film. 

Now, if we could overcome this in- 
ertia of our film, if we could eliminate 
the necessity for the picture producing 
light to “step up a threshold” before it 
can produce a developable image, then 
we could produce printable negatives 


by Joseph Foldes 


At the left is a negative taken 
under poor lighting conditions 
on a dull, cloudy day. There is 
little or no printable shadow 
density. The negative at the right 
shows the result of latensifica- 
tion; this negative will give a 
good print on normal paper. 


latensification 


with much less light or with a much 
shorter exposure. In latensification we 
have just the proper means to do this: 
by its use we overcome the inertia of 
our film, we eliminate the threshold. 

After the film has been underex- 
posed in the camera we give it an addi- 
tional controlled exposure in the dark- 
room. This exposure will add itself to 
the amount of light our film already 
has received in the camera and will 
raise it to a developable level. 

The actual procedure of latensifica- 
tion is very simple: We set up our safe- 
light in the darkroom about eight feet 
away from the wall or any other flat 
surface. The safelight must be equipped 
with a dark green (Wratten No. 3 or 
similar) filter and a ten-watt bulb. We 
take our films already exposed in the 
camera and in total darkness fasten 
them on the wall (or other flat surface) 
opposite the safelight. We can use push- 
pins, thumbtacks or adhesive tape for 
securing the film. When all the films are 
in place we turn on the safelight 
(pointed at the films) for ten minutes. 
\fter the safelight exposure we devel- 
op the films in a fine-grain developer 
for twice the time recommended for 
the particular film-developer combina- 
tion we use. 

Using this simple procedure we can 
produce acceptable negatives even if 

















try this next time you shoot 


we gave twenty times less exposure 
than indicated by our exposure meter. 
Latensification is not only a very 
helpful but also a versatile process. 
With slight variations we can use it to 
produce better negatives under many 
circumstances. Sometimes we are forced 
to underexpose somewhat, but do not 
have to go to the limit. For instance, if 
we give only ten times less exposure 
than indicated by the exposure meter 
we will get good negatives if we over- 
develop 50 percent (give 114 times the 
recommended developing time). 
Latensification not only enables us 
to take photographs under poor light- 
ing conditions, it also improves nega- 
tive quality by enriching shadow de- 
tails. The parts of the subject which 
would ordinarily lack details (the parts 
in shadow) details in the 
negative if we have latensified the film 
after exposure. Often latensification can 


will show 


be used just to increase such shadow 
detail even if we have sufficient light 


to give full exposure to our film. There 
are two occasions to do this with ex- 
cellent results. 

First, when we take outdoor shots in 
sunlight. The sunlit parts are usually 
overexposed while the parts in shade 
are dark, often without details. 

Second, when we take indoor pie- 
tures with flash. Here again the parts 
lighted by the flash are usually over- 
exposed while the distant parts and 
shadows are dark, often with no de- 
tails showing. 

In both cases we can get consider- 
ably better negatives by latensifying 
the films after exposure. But since we 
did not underexpose, the procedure will 
be somewhat different: we expose the 
films to the safelight for 13 minutes 
instead of ten and then develop the 
films for the time recommended for the 
film-developer combination we use: we 
do not overdevelop. 

Above we have mentioned that we 
should develop our latensified films in 


The picture above was taken between show 
ers on a cloudy day. Full detail has been 
held in the shadow areas, however, through 
latensification of the negative before devel- 
opment. The set-up for doing this is shown 
at the left and complete directions are in 


cluded in the accompanying article. 


a fine-grain developer. We do this be 
cause fine-grain developers usually give 
a good quality, well balanced negativ: 
and also because latensification tends 
to increase grain slightly. By using a 
fine-grain developer we get a negative 
of sufficient density without excessive 
grain. 

The fine-grain developer used must 
be one which does not decrease thi 
film speed, which does not require over 
exposure. There are several good fine 
grain developers on the market which 
produce negatives of high quality with 
out requiring increased exposure. Typi 
cal of such fine-grain developers are 
Kodak Microdol, Ansco Finex and Ed 
wal Minicol. Minicol 


well suited to develop latensified nega 


is particularl) 


tives because, while producing fine 
grain, it does not block up the high 
lights during prolonged development 
The temperature of the developer 
must be controlled, it must remain at 
the minimum level recommended, usu 
ally at 68F (65F for Minicol). This is 
necessary because a rise in the tempera 
ture of the developer would unneces 
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Above and at the right are three other 


situations where latensification will aid in 
making better negatives. The mermaid at 
the top was taken through a window in the 
side of the tank about ten feet beneath the 
surface. The portrait below was made with 
flash and latensification has made it possible 
to get better balance and to hold both 
shadow and high-light details. The unposed 
museum shot at the right was made rapidly 
under existing light which would have been 
too faint for exposure if the negative had 
not been treated 


This rodeo shot was made with only the available 
light in Madison Square Garden. Because of the 
need for speed in shots such as this, they are al- 
most impossible to make with standard techniques. 
lf the negative is latensified, however, action 
shots under poor light will be successful. 








sarily increase the graininess of the 
negative. 

You will notice that the latensified 
negatives show an overall even: fog. 
This is part of the procedure, it does 
not do any harm and should be accept- 
ed as natural. The fog level (density of 
the unexposed area on the edge of the 
film) varies with the equipment used. 
Some safelights give off a little more 
or less light than others, therefore you 
may adjust the safelight exposure time 
according to the results you get. 

If there is no visible fog on the mar- 
gin of the film (area unexposed in the 
camera) increase the safelight expo- 
sure, if there is too much fog on the 
margin decrease the safelight exposure 
somewhat. But never try to eliminate 
the fog completely, there must be a fog 
clearly visible over the whole film. It 
is easiest to check the fog level where 
the securing pushpin, thumbtack or ad- 
hesive tape (opaque) prevented the 
light from the safelight from reaching 
the film. At those places there will be a 
small clear (unlatensified) area which 
can serve as a comparison to determine 
the fog level, to decide on the proper 
latensifying exposure. Once the proper 
exposure is established it can be used 
in all subsequent work. Actually you 
will have two different safelight expo- 
sures, one to increase film speed when 
the film was underexposed, the other 
to increase shadow detail when the film 
was normally exposed. The latter safe- 
light exposure will always be about 30 
percent longer. 

The quality of the latensified nega- 
tives usually is very good, most of the 
time better than it would have been 
without latensification. When we push 
film speed to the limit (underexpose 20 
times) the negative quality will show 
the “strain,” but in a case like that it 
is a question of getting a printable 
negative through latensification or not 
getting a negative at all. 

Latensification is not a new proce- 
dure but it is little known and used 
even less. It should deserve general 
recognition and use by its simplicity 
and helpfulness. 

Most of the accompanying illustra- 
tions would have been impossible to 
make, others would have been of poor 
quality without having latensified the 
films. We strongly urge you not only to 
try latensification, but to make it part 
of your regular darkroom procedure. It 
will improve your work and will help 
you to take shots that are hard to get. 
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The diagram above shows the arrangement for latensifying negatives after exposure, but 
before development. The films are pinned or taped to the wall in complete darkness and 
then exposed to the faint light of a ten-watt bulb through a dark green filter. The times 
for this latensifying exposure are given in the article. Below, is a suggestive diagram 
indicating how this additional overall exposure raises the exposure level beyond the 
“threshold” of the film. 





Underexposure — light reaching film was insufficient 
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Same Negative Latensified — latensification raised 
exposure to a developable level 


Pencil stn. 


Highlights are above but shadows are below the 
developable level resulting in a negative lacking 
shadow detail FILM 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


Rates: 10c per word prepaid, 5% discount for 
6 consecutive insertions. Each item, including 
name and address, counts as one word. Num- 
bers in a series count as one word (i.e., 512 
White St., counts three words—4 for $1.00, 


counts as three words). Zone numbers free. 
Ads received by the Ist of each month will ap- 
pear in second following issue. Mail to CLAS 
SIFIED AD DEP’T, AMERICAN PHOTOGRAPHY, 
136 East 57th St., New York 22, N.Y. 





BOOKS 


Top price paid for used books about camera 
3 shutter repairs. Write stating title and 
price desired. titchcock & Brangan, 33 E. 
Madison Ave., Clifton Heights, la. 
Strange Stones! Sample and uiusirated literature, 
25c. nollstone Exchange, titcnburg 27, Mass. 
10,000 used adult books wantea unmediately. 
Vicinskies, 56 South 25th, Pittspurga, Pa. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


Your own business in new field. Machine $465.00. 
Monthly payments. Free book tells interesting 
story. G. K. Co., 442 N. Seneca, Wichita, Kansas. 
Kam extra mcome with your camera, Full in- 
structions 50c. J. W. Enterprises, 117 W. Lap- 
ham St., Milwaukee 4, Wis. 


COLOR SLIDES 


VACATION COLOKSLIDES, National Parks, 
Southwest, Travel, Science. Free list (with sam- 
ple 30c) Kelly E. Choda, Box 5, Los Alamos, 
New Mexico. 

Miami, Cuba, Bahamas, Mexico color slides $2.00 
dozen. Free Catalogue. Jackson Camera Store, 60 
W. Flagier St., Miami 36, Fla. 

Visit PORTLAND By COLOR SLIDES!! Lithih 
BEAUTIFUL SCENES FOK ONLY $1.00; 
C,O.D.’S ACCEPTED. LISTS FKEE!! MALN 
COLOR SLIDES, 87-H LANCASTER STREET, 
PORTLAND 3, MAINE, 

COLORFUL Colorado, National Parks and Mon- 
uments, western scenes, animals and flower 
Kodaslides sent on ,.v*oval. Best combination 
quality, service, pre Nes hit’s, 711 Columbia 
Koad, Colorado Sp).. Oe 

BEAU LIFUL KODAGiR ME SLIDES: Cali- 
fornia Coast, Missions, Danish Festival, Will Rog- 
ers’ Home, Flower Farms, Sequoia, Ghost Town, 
Yosemite, Death Valley, Boulder Dam, 
Arrowhead. List und three slides $1.00. 
FIELD COLOR SLIDES, 676C Buchon Street, 
San Luis Obispo, Calif. 

ZO Beautiful Color Slides $1.00. Sample 20c. 
Sanford Co., Gore Rd., Ashtabula, Ohio, Estab- 


lished 1941 
CAMERAS 


CAMERA collection. 
fine condition, list on request. A. 
39th N. W., Washington 16, D. C. 
Leica, Model G with £/2 Suramar, Case included, 
$125. Write Box 110 American Photography. 
Model D Ciroflex £/3.5 Wollensak in Alphax 
shutter, complete with Ciroflex flashgun, case, 
lens shade and case. First 77.50. Box 112 Ameri- 
can Photography. 


DAGUERREOTYPES 
DAGUERREOLiPES RESTORED, COPIED. 
FREE ESTIMATES. RAY PHILLIPS, 843 SO. 
CITRUS AVE., LOS ANGELES 36, CALIF. 

INSTRUCTION 


PHOTOGRAPHY For pleasure or profit. Learn 
at home. Practical basic training. Long estab- 
lished school. Write for free booklet. American 
School of Photography, 835 Diversey Parkway, 
Dept. 3086, Chicago 14, Illinois. 


LIGHTING EQUIPMENT 
SPUN-GLASS diffusion screens 15x15. Send $1 


for 8 or $8 dozen. Austrian, 721 Greydale, Grey- 
dale 3, if. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


BECOME COMEDIAN! Instructions, Scrip’ 
$1.00. Sebastian, 5138-R Cahuenga, North Hol: 
lywood, Calif. 

Photographer's Necessity! 100 Model Release 
Forms (Padded)—50c. Castle, Box 8, Brooklyn 23, 
N. Y. 

WEDDING ALBUMS! Photographer, 
names in gold! Literature. Crestwood, 
ence 8, Missouri. 


MISCELLANEOUS EQUIPMENT 


Bell and Howell Duomaster 35mm projector and 
case, 5-inch £/3.5 lens. Bargain at $55. Box 113 
American Photography. 

Double weight enlargements on Opal Platino, 
Kodabromide, 5x7, 25c; 8x10, 32c; 11x14, 65c; 
16x20, $1.85. Professional work for professionals. 
Pine Tree Studios, Stockton, New Jersey. 
KODAK EKTRA MAGAZINE BACK. VERY 
GOOD CONDITION, $75.00. H. PRUSINSKI, 
327 MONTGOMERY ST., JERSEY CITY, N. J. 















































Private sale, lowest prices, 
North, 3821 
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Camera Center, 136 East 57th St., Nev 
22, N.Y. 





rederal Enlargers, 4x5 condenser 
Wollensak lenses. 
condition and 
value $129. A 
charges. 


New electric darkroom timers tor tim de 
velopment or for operating lights, buzzers o1 
motors, complete with 1 minute to 1 hour cali- 
brated dial, Telechron motor, transtormer. Housed 
in heavy steel case. Ori:jinal retail price $18.95. 
Fully guaranteed $3.95, prepaid. Cash, check, or 
Money Order. No C.O.D.’s. Munson Co., 1470 
Midway Pkwy., St. Paul 4, Minn. 

NEW IMPROVED AOL-FOLD SLIDE BINDEK 
with one roll tape at your dealer or mailed post 
paid for $22.50. Binds any size slide and does it 
better, faster than any other machine. New 
simple instructions. Draft or money order to 
Mack’s Industries, Inc., Dept. PA, Waterloo, la. 
Paper and film at professional Case 
price Modern 
York 


nodels with 
These are in good to excellent 
ready for immediate use. New 
bargain at $00 plus shipping 
Box 111 American Photography. 











discounts. 
on flash bulbs. Write for details 





MOVIE FILM 


Movie film exchanges “Smm 5c, 
Sound $2.00, for each reel. Write 
APM—Box 6—Nelson, Lil. 


MOVIES 


CAKLSBAD CAVERNS, The Antarctic, Piccaimm 
Island, others. Smm, iGram Home M« iravels. 
Carlsbad Cavern sample color 0. Specity 
$mm, 16mm, Catalog 5c Dept. 
APM, Carlsbad, N.M. fA 

RENT SOUND films tor less. send dime tor 
details. Club, P. O. Box 747, Hamilton, Ohio. 
AGFACOLOR 35mm and Movies processed. 35 
mm $2.00. Continental Laboratories, ox 44, 
San Francisco 1, Caiif. 

HUNDREDS of Subjects! Travels, Comedies, Ad- 
venture, Musicals, Etc. Best Movie Headquarters 
of ALL! Catalogs 15c. Turke Films, Hinsdale 1, 


Illinois. 
MOVIE TITLES 


OVER 100 ANIMATED TITLES!! 838MM, ONLY 
49c; 16MM, ONLY 69c! CATALOG FREE!! 
SOLON 1ON % LANCASTER 
STREET 





16sara $1. 
today 























KESSLER, 87. 


, PORTLAND 3, MAINE 
PHOTO ENLARGEMENTS 


ABSOLUTELY highest quality professional dou- 
ble weight enlargements at deu'ers prices. 5x7 
25c; 8x10, 30c; Llxl4, 60c; 16x20, $2.00. No 
extra charge for cropping or dodging. New 
negative from your photo 50c; minimum order 
$1.00. Foto Portrait Co., 1172-A Ogden Ave., 
New_York City, 52. 

DOLLAR SPECIALS! Eight 5x7’s; Four 
Fast Service. JEROME PRINTING, 
New York 53 











8x10’s. 
1969 Jerome, 





PHOTO FINISHING 


Fine Grain retouching. Photographs tinted in oil 
colors, Print retouching biack and white. Prompt 
service. Crystal Art Service, 3416 Tuxedo, Cleve- 
land 9, Ohio. 

Wanted 100 Finishing Customers. Oversize prints 
5 for 35c. 12 tor 50c. 16 for 65c. Wilson, Box 
105, Monticello, Arkansas. 

dSensational—$1.00. Amateur-Professional Printed— 
Enlarged—Custom Work—Individual Attention— 
Enclose Exposure Data if possible—Oil Coloring 
—~New Negatives—-Cropping 35mm. Price List. 
L.E.N.S. Box 397, Helmetta, N. J 


OIL COLORING 


Oil Colommg photographs can be a tascinatipg 
hobby or protitable sideline for those with artistic 
talent. Learn at home. Easy simplified method. 
Send for free booklet. National Photo Coloring 
School. 835 Diversey Parkway, Dept. 3089, 
Chicago 14, Illinois. 


RETOUCHING 


Quality negative 
touchers to serve 
touchers, 12716 
Ohio. 























Experience d re- 
Enterprise” Re- 
Cleveland 11, 


retouching. 
your needs. 
Sprecher Ave., 


SLIDES 


35mm or 








COLOR SLIDEs, 
National Parks, Se 
Catalog 25c. Slides, La Habra, Calif. 

STEREO REALIST COLOR SLIDES CARLS 
BAD CAVERNS. ay 75c. Catalog 5c. “TEX” 
HELM, Dept. APSR, Carlsbad, N. M. 
MacARTHUR SLIDES— Stereo and 2x2 slides of 
General MacArthur’s Historic Visit to Chicago. 
Set of 5 stereo slides, $5.00. Set of 5 two x two 
slides, $4.25. Bill Eichinger, 4020 North Troy 
Street, Chicago 18, IIl. 

35mm Shdes made trom your slides. 6 tor $1 in 
2x2 mounts. Send any pictures under 8x10 (re- 
turned). No negatives. Lake Photos, Waukegan, 
Illinois. 
CARLSBAD CAVERNS - More New Interior Slides 
added. Sample 50c—New Illustrated Catalogue 
with Text L5c. “TEX” Helm, Dept. APICS, Carls- 
bad, N.M. 
2x2 slides trom any size 
jection Slide Service, 


Stereo. 


California, 
A., Foreign. § 


Sample & 

















xegatives 15c. . . . Pro- 
Box 1505, Lincoln, Nebr. 
2x2 B&W slides from negatives 15c; from prints 
20c. We specialize making slides from old photo 
graphs up to 5x7, 20c. ROGERS STUDIO, Box 
134a, East San Diego 5, Calif 








TITLING 
QUALITY COLOR TITLES 8mm, 
samples, price list 10c. Hollywood Color Titles, 
Dept. “A”, Box 16335, Hollywood 38, Calif. 


WANTED 
Friendly correspondence. 


phy. deJager, 
land. 





l6mm Titles, 








Interested in photogra- 
Heerenstraat 43, Culemborg, Hol- 


FOR SALE 


HOUSE IN MEXICO with photographic dark- 
room and workroom both completely equipped. 
8 rooms 2 patios magnificent view for sale. Steele 
P. O. Box 21163, Mexico, D. F.—Mexico. 














60,000 press run —10c a word 


Name & Address 





CLASSIFIED AD ORDER 


March issue closes January 1, on sale February 5 


High-grade circulation 














ey rhe 


“Sun Worship” William Dennin 


MASTERPIECES from the AMERICAN ANNUAL 


rhe figure study above, reduced in size from page 34 of 
Masterpieces, is typical of the nude photography appearing in 
this rare collection. In the figure studies of P. H. Oelman, 
Jack Barsby, $. L. Hereford, Shirley Hall, Ainslie Roberts and 
Dennin you will find comparable skill in lighting and com- 
position. Containing 72 prints in all, the 82-page plastic-bound 
volume is a collection of the best pictures from among the 800 
prize-winners appearing during the last 10 years in the Amer- 
ican Annual of Photography. Complete with technical com- 
mentary on each Masterpiece 


FREE 


MASTERPIECES 


... from the AMERICAN ANNUAL 


You can get two books for less than the price of one 
in this unusual introductory offer! Look at this: 


Children Before My Camera 
formerly sold for $5.00 
Masterpieces from the American Annual, 
regularly sells for 1.50 





Total retail value $6.50 
BOTH are now YOURS for only $3.50 


That's right, you can build your photo library two books at a time 
and save a big fat $3.00 to boot! 

To introduce you to Adolf Morath’s exciting big book, Children 
Before My Camera, we've reduced the regular $5.00 price to $3.50 
and are giving away the 10-year collection of Masterpieces abso- 
lutely FREE! 

Why do we slash prices this way? Because Morath’s book, printed 
in England, was such a rare buy (with dollar exchange rates as they 
are) that we couldn't resist buying a shipload—almost. We're passing 
our savings along to you because we have a lot of these books and 
must interest as many photographers as possible. 


SEND NO MONEY 

Just clip the handy coupon below, paste to a penny postcard and 
mail today—without money. When your books reach you by return 
mail, just deposit $3.50 plus postage with your mailman and look for 
the softest shake in the wanllg You'll want to settle back for a long 
time with two of the finest books in your photo library. 

You can save postage by sending your $3.50 with the coupon 
below. 


MONEY-BACK GUARANTEE 
But whether you send money with the coupon or not, you may 
return both books any time within 10 days if for any reason you are 
not proud to add them to your photo library. Your full $3.50 will be 
unhappily refunded at once. 
DON’T DELAY! Act right now, while the convenient coupon is 
handy. American Photography Book Department. 





USE THIS HANDY COUPON TODAY! 
BOOK DEPARTMENT: AMERICAN PHOTOGRAPHY 
136 East 57th St., New York City 22 


wa take idvantaae t 


ks at a time, for less than the cost of one. Rush me both Children Before My Camera and 
Masterpieces from the American Annual on the follow ng terms 


0 plus postage when both books 


> than pleased with my purchase, | may 


> refund of my $3.50 





your money-saving offer ito build my photo library two 


CHILDREN BEFORE 
MY CAMERA 
—was $5.00 
now only $3.50 


Author Adolf Morath is a pro- 
fessional photographer of the 
small fry whose non-profession- 
al language makes this book 
fun for anybody with a camera. 
The 232 pages are packed with 
136 lighting and seating dia- 
grams and 233 dramatic illus- 
trations. Cloth bound, 74x10, 
Morath’s book has been selling 
for $5.00. 








NOW! 


the EXCITING...NEW... hi 
1952 Ae iE 


{VATIAVA 


AMERICAN ANNUAL | (ey gr 


s *ri 
; 


OF PHOTOGRAPHY Goji sitet 


“A monumental work” ... “Refreshing” 
“A truly great book” .. . “Outstanding” 
- « « say those who have seen it. 


Packed from cover to cover with great photographs repre- 
senting every type of photography . . . rich in solid how-to- 
do-it content . . . beautifully printed and bound . . . the NEW 
and DIFFERENT 1952 AMERICAN ANNUAL OF PHO- 
TOGRAPHY is a major contribution to the photographic world. ; yr 


Almost a year in preparation, the 1952 AMERICAN AN- ; 
NUAL OF PHOTOGRAPHY is rolling off the presses and in ; Ya 
a few days will be ready for delivery to YOUR door... a at 
book to be read again and again... to find a place among 





The Fours Gusatandime 
Pieture® 


How-Ta Bolt Articte® 
, cre 5 bende 


Beautittd tig? 


the most treasured volumes in YOUR library. Materia! 


Jam-packed with the best photographs of this or any other 
year—dramatically displayed—and with articles to help you in 
your work—written by outstanding experts—the 1952 AMERI- i* 
CAN ANNUAL OF PHOTOGRAPHY is a must for even the 
most casual photographer. 2 


Selected By The kdisors Of 


- 


(paper cover) 
Here is just a partial list of the contents: 


FOR YOUR CHRISTMAS LIST ure to own and it will be a greater pleasuie to 
@ Two BIG “Pictures of the Year’ sec- This year, the AMERICAN ANNUAL OF PHO- "% for Christmas giving. 
tions. Not just one, but all types of TOGRAPHY is the most complete coverage of all * 
l ‘ YP trends in the field ever to appear in print. Every 10-DAY FREE EXAMINATION 
photography represented. style, every Viewpoint is covered. Be . completely SEND NO MONEY: Just mail the handy coupen be- 
up-to-date with this exciting book low and get your copy of the 1952 AMERICAN 
Don’t forget your friends! For that last-minute ANNUAL for 10 days’ examination in your own 
Figure Photography how to take gift to your photographic friends, the AMERICAN home. If you decide to keep it, remit only $3 (or $4 
¥ ‘ ‘ : : ANNUAL will be the perfect gift. Just use the if you want cloth binding) plus a few cents postage. 
figure photographs; big, beautiful il- coupon below, or send us the names on your list 
lustrations. and we will RUSH the copies out immediately. HERE IS THE CONVENIENT COUPON. Just 
Don’t delay! The AMERICAN ANNUAL is some- fill in the blanks now before it is too late. Mail it 
thing NEW and DIFFERENT. It will be a _ pleas- today. 


Paul Strand . . . an inspiring article 
on a great photographer, including 
some of his best prints. 


USE THIS COUPON TODAY -—————————-———-—— 


Book Department: AMERICAN PHOTOGRAPHY 
Portraiture . . . how to take fine por- 136 East 57th Street, New York City 
traits with a single light. 
YES, | want to see for myself whether the new 1952 American Annual is as different and exciting 
Color . . . beautiful color reproduc- as you claim. Send my copy on the following terms: 


tions. 0 | am enclosing no money and am to have 10 days’ free examination. Within 10 days, | will remit 
$3 plus a few cents postage or return the book and owe nothing. 


Exclusive, complete salon listing . . . 0 | am enclosing $3, for which you agree to ship my Annual postpaid. It is clearly understood that 
the only one of its kind anywhere. 1 am entitled to the 10-day return privilege, and that | may return the book within 10 days for 
an immediate cash refund. 
Yes, and stereo — movies — soft-focus 

work — analysis of style in photography — Name (please print)_ 
the photography of Father Hubbard, the 
Glacier Priest — other articles you won't 
want to miss! 


Address 


City & Stote__ 


Ot want the cloth-bound edition, price of which is only $4, 
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LLALY and color 


belong together. And the color is more than 
Christmas-green or Christmas-red. It’s a happy mix- 
ture of bright hues, subtle shades—and the lovely 
light in a youngster's eyes. 

The means to a personal record of the color of 
Christmas are many. Are you all set with what you 
need? Better check with your Kodak dealer... 
and right away! 


Kodacolor Film, for all popular roll-film cameras; Kodak Ekta- 
chrome No. 120 and 620 roll film; Kodachrome Film, for minia- 
ture cameras (35mm and No. 828). Kodachrome and Koda- 
color Prints and Enlargements. Kodak Pony 828 Camera, $32; 
Pony 135, $36.75; Kodak Reflex Il, $165; Kodak Signet 35, 
$95; Kodak Tourists II (f/6.3, $47.50; standard f/4.5, $74.50; 
£/4.5 800,"" $100); Kodak Medalist Il, $312.50. And for view- 
ing Kodachrome transparencies, the Kodaslide Table Viewers, 
$49.50 and $97.50, or Kodaslide Projectors, $24.50 to $246. 
(Prices include Federal Tax where applicable, and are subject 
to change without notice.) 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
Rochester 4, N. Y. 


TRADE-MARK 





